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Sermons on Confession 
By JOHN B SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Lin Yutang writes that any empha- 
sis on sin repels him: ‘T have no con- 
sciousness of sin and no feeling of be- 
ing damned.” It is a blissful Nirvana 
the Chinese stylist has attained, and 
many men would give up all they own 
to find this pearl of nescience. What a 
blessing it would be to that patient 
who told the psychiatrist that he was 
not hoping for stronger will-power but 
for weaker conscience! 

The great Copernicus selected for 
his epitaph: 

“T do not seek a kindness equal to 

that given to Paul; nor do I ask 

the grace granted to Peter; but 
that forgiveness which Thou didst 


give to the robber—that I earn- 

estly pray.” 
The attitude of mind expressed by the 
great Polish mathematician is not ex- 
clusively Christian; it is as broad as 
the human race. Lin Yutang is 
strangely unaware of a law of human 
conduct. There are rules for the 
proper use of everything else under the 
sun, but human life, according to the 
Oriental author, can be willy-nilly, 
tossed about in perfect safety. 

Happiness depends on harmony 
with the will of God. The moment a 


human being refuses to follow that 
law which he knows to be God’s will, 
he introduces a discord into the song of 
the spheres. He twists his own will out 
of place as a halfback might wrench 
his knee. The result in both cases is 
usually pain, but the pain is not the 
same thing as the sin (or the dislocated 
bone). Now, in preaching on Confes- 
sion it is necessary to keep this dis- 
tinction clearly in mind. The pur-, 
pose of the Sacrament of Penance is to 
restore the soul to its proper place; 
Christ promised that He would par- 
don sin, but made no guarantee that 
every penitent would feel better after 
Confession. 


The Confessional and “‘Soul Clinics’ . 


We can be happy that psychiatry 
has created a favorable attitude to- 
wards Confession in the modern mind. 
“Confessing sins to a man’’ was once 
considered a servile and sinister prac- 
tice of Papists, an institution sordid 
with impurity and soiled with money. 
But to-day the enlightened look on 
Confession as a psychiatric step in the 
right direction. One Protestant au- 
thor is reported to have said that the 
confessional which went out of the 
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Protestant Church by the door at the 
Reformation is to-day coming in 
through the windows in the guise of 
“spiritual clinics,’ ‘“‘soul clinics,’ and 
other methods of unburdening your 
soul to the minister. 

But the Catholic preacher has to be 
careful to present the Sacrament of 
Penance primarily as a remission of 
sin, only secondarily as a means of 
relieving mental strain. There are 
numerous common illustrations that 
might be used to pictorialize grace re- 
gained in Penance. I once heard a 
graphic account of an Australian army 
officer who was degraded and dis- 
charged from his regiment after his in- 
signia were ripped off his uniform. No 
doubt, in time of war, he could have 
won back his honors by heroism, as the 
soul can win back its place in the fam- 
ily of the Trinity by contrition. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son is 
most appropriate. The sinner, feed- 
ing with the swine, suddenly decides to 
return to his home: “I will arise, and 
I will go to my father and say to him: 
* ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee’ ’’ (Luke, xv. 18 sqq.). 
The baptismal robe is kept in readiness 
for the wandering son. 

In the laboratory of the chemist 
Faraday a silver cup was accidentally 
dropped into a tank of acid. The acid 
began to corrode the cup. But Fara- 
day poured a chemical into the tank, 
the silver was precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the tank, and later the cup was 
refashioned by a silversmith. So, Pen- 
ance can restore a seemingly lost soul 
to its former beauty. 


Historical Institution of Confession 


After showing the purpose of the 
Sacrament, the next step is to prove 
that historically Christ did institute it. 
Matthew, xvi. 19 (‘‘the power of the 


keys’’), is a general grant of wide pow- 
ers. John, xx. 21-23, is the specific and 
principal proof: “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them; whose 
sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained.”’ From the very words of the 
text, we can see the need of confession 
toa man. The Apostle has the power 
to remit or refuse to remit. In order 
to make a prudent judgment, he must 
necessarily inquire into the situation 
and judge it. How can he do so unless 
he hears the petitioner? 

The case for Confession is not too 
clear in Ignatius and the Didache, but 
Irenzus and the “Shepherd of Her- 
mas’’ are good witnesses to the effect 
that the Church knew and exercised 
the power of forgiving sins in the sec- 
ond century. And manifestly the 
power could be passed down only to the 
rulers of the Church, not to the faith- 
ful, because of the judicial nature of 
the act of pardon. And the Canones 
Hippolyti at the beginning of the third 
century show definitely that the bish- 
ops received this power. 


Actual Procedure in Confession 


The next point to be discussed is the 
actual procedure of making a confes- 
sion. To take it step by step from the 
examination of conscience to the per- 
formance of the penance is a familiar 
chronological order that will be no bur- 
den to the preacher’s memory. A logi- 
cal order—viz., contrition, confession, 
satisfaction—would probably be less 
interesting and harder for the preacher 
to remember. 

The examination of conscience 
should, of course, be initiated by a 
prayer to the Holy Spirit for guidance. 
The glance at the record should con- 
template, first, the number of mortal 
sins. A certain actress made a full 
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confession of her past to her new hus- 
band. ‘“‘What humility!” one friend 
said; another: ‘‘What courage!” But 
a cynical old hussy remarked: ‘‘What 
a memory!’’ Sins of commission will 
probably come to mind more quickly 
than sins of omission. Little Lucy 
once said that sins of omission are the 
sins we ought to have committed and 
didn’t. We don’t need to torture and 
rack our memory in order to make a 
good examination. 

The practice of reviewing the Ten 
Commandments of God and the Six 
Commandments of the Church is an 
excellent method of recollecting sins 
committed. The Seven Capital Sins 
are also a good springboard for mem- 
ory. The penitent ought to be warned 
against rigorous self-scrutiny, on the 
one hand, and nonchalant laxness, on 
the other. Five minutes would seem 
to be reasonable time for the examina- 
tion of an ordinary devout conscience. 

Venial sins should also be mentally 
noted. There is no obligation to con- 
fess them, but if we see a doctor about 
a severe headache, we also tell him 
about the little pains in the back. 
They do not constitute a major dis- 
ease of the soul, but they do weaken the 
resistance of the will to sin. Nor do 
they break up our friendship with 
God; yet because they may prejudice 
this friendship, they are offensive. 
“For if my enemy had reviled me,” says 
the Psalmist, “‘I would have borne with 
it. . . but thou a man of one mind, my 
guide and my familiar....”’ The fury 
of an enemy is sometimes less shocking 
than the friction of a friend. It clogs 
the machinery of friendship and pre- 
disposes to mortal sin. 


Distinction between ‘‘Hidden’’ and 
“*Forgotten’’ Sins 


The preacher will do well to draw a 


sharp line of distinction between hidden 
and forgotten sins. A man of good will 
may easily forget to tell sins, but he will 
not maliciously hide them. Saints are 
often forgetful, but Ananias, who tried 
to hide a fact from the Holy Ghost, was 
no saint. John S. Bonnell, in a recent 
work on “Pastoral Psychiatry,” says 
that the face-to-face gaze of a minister 
in his study brings out a fuller confes- 
sion from a Protestant than the 
screened presence of a priest draws 
from a Catholic penitent. He claims 
that a Catholic may “conveniently” 
forget some sins. I’m afraid that Dr. 
Bonnell has met a unique type of 
human being. Many a penitent would 
almost die if he had to tell his sins, 
sitting face-to-face with the priest in 
the rectory. More things come to light 
in the darkness of the confessional 
than under the glare of inquiring eyes. 
The examination of conscience fin- 
ished, the next step is the actual con- 
fession. Sins must be confessed, one’s 
own sins and not the husband’s foibles. 
As the procedure is a judicial process, 
the penitent, who is at the same time 
plaintiff and defendant, ought to avoid 
in his pleadings all “unnecessary, repe- 
titious, immaterial, irrelevant and re- 
dundant” matter. The statements of 
the penitent ought to be brief and to 
the point in order not to confuse the 
issue or hold up the calendar of cases. 


Confessor as Spiritual Physician 


The faithful ought to be advised in 
sermons to make the most of the words 
of spiritual advice proffered by the 
priest. There are some penitents who 
scrupulously avoid a confessor who 
gives anything more than absolution. 
They should be told that a priest sits 
in the confessional not only as a 
judge but also as a spiritual physician. 
Confession looks as much to the future 
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as it does to the past. The priest 
should suggest ways and means of 
breaking habits, should recommend 
spiritual practices adapted to the indi- 
vidual and, above all, offer encourage- 
ment to the souls exhausted by the vul- 
garity and pressure of daily life. 

The penance assigned after the spiri- 
tual advice is given is taken for granted 
by most penitents. They do not real- 
ize its purpose. As judge, the priest is 
bound to inflict penance because Divine 
Justice requires some satisfaction. As 
physician, he lessens temporal punish- 
ment, which remains after forgiven sin 
if the contrition is imperfect. Thus, 
he cures wounds. Moreover, he pre- 
vents future wounds because the pen- 
alty serves to discourage a return to the 
old sins. 

A common difficulty regarding the 
penance centers about the vast differ- 
ence between the modern penance and 
the extremely heavy penalties imposed 
on early Christian penitents. Twenty 
years of fasting and public humiliation 
were sometimes the penalty for a grave 
sin. To-day the penance usually con- 
sists of a comparatively small number 
of prayers. Ronald Knox in “The Be- 
lief of Catholics” (p. 215) deals with 
this point. He shows how a young and 
persecuted Church had to insist on a 
higher standard of membership than 
is demanded of to-day’s Christians. 
Secondly, he points out that the merits 
of the strong members have been ac- 
cumulating for long centuries and now 
constitute a vast treasury that can be 
applied against the demerits of the 
weak members. 


Qualities of Contrition 


The act of contrition follows upon 
the assignment of penance. The sorrow 
must be really interior. I read about 
‘a young widow who was in tears at the 


wake of her husband when one of his 
friends asked her for something to re- 
member him by. Suddenly dry-eyed 
she said: ‘How about me?’ Some 
persons have the facility of tears, which 
is quite different from the “gift of 
tears.”” The sorrow must also be 
supernatural. To be sorry for making 
a fool of oneself in public, or losing a 
job, are natural motives for contrition 
that have no spiritual value. It must 
be perfect sorrow for love of God, or im- 
perfect for fear of hell. 

The sorrow must, of course, cover 
all the sins. If it is not universal, the 
will remains fixed in evil, and as St. 
James says: “Whoever keeps the 
whole law, but offends in one point, 
has become guilty in all’ (James, ii. 
10). However, the preacher ought to 
do his best to let the devout know that 
this universality applies to mortal sins 
only. After all, a penitent isn’t bound 
to tell venial sins. Worry about sor- 
row for slight sins, such as snubbing the 
boss, could torture a person of sensi- 
tive conscience. 

I wonder if it is wise to attempt an 
explanation of the degree of contrition 
required. It is so hard to translate 
“appretiative summa” into terms that 
the lay person can understand. We 
can use the illustration of a father of a 
family deciding to buy the broom he 
needs rather than the golf club he 
doesn’t. That gives an idea of “‘ap- 
pretiative summa” love, but by the 
time a preacher explains the precise 
distinction between philosophic love 
and whimsical affection, the audience 
is asleep. The difficulties are perhaps 
greater and more confusing in attempt- 
ing to distinguish between the two 
grades of hatred of sin. Why not let it 
go at this: true contrition must be a 
detestation of sin as the greatest of all 
evils? 
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Purpose of Amendment 


Finally, the contrition should be ef- 
ficacious in the sense that there should 
be a firm resolution to avoid sin in the 
future. Without that condition, Pope, 
bishop, or priest says the words of ab- 
solution in vain. Lecky said that the 
confessional is the greatest lever ever 
devised to raise fallen humanity. The 
reason is obvious: the insistence of 
the Church on the firm purpose of amend- 
ment. The old canard that a Catholic 
can go to Confession and then repeat 
the same sins all over again is shat- 
tered by the requisite of this firm inten- 
tion. If he commits the same mortal 
sins time after time, he can well sus- 
pect, not the wisdom of the Sacrament, 
but the sincerity of his intention to quit 
sin. The inveterate corrupt Catholic 
politician probably has a long and dis- 
honorable record of bad confessions to 
his credit. It is useless to try to “put 
a patch on old garments or new wine 
into old bottles.”” New life cannot be 
put into a dead soul; a new heart is 
needed. 


Dr. Bonnell claims that it is harder 
for a Protestant to unburden his soul 
to the minister who is speaking with 


him in the study than it is for a Cath- 
olic to tell his sins to a screened priest. 
Therefore, he says, the intention to re- 
form is more firm. That may be so. 
In fact, I would say that such open 
confession is so hard that most mortals 
would avoid it. The ages-old Catholic 
Church knows human nature. And 
she wants to save, not only the devout 
people of strong will, but also the spir- 
itually mediocre and the weaker 
brethren. ‘ 


‘As a conclusion, the preacher might 
remind his audience that Confession is 
a blessing but not necessarily a pleas- 
ure. There is a story to the effect that 
Alfred E. Smith was once waiting in 
line to confess his sins when the man at 
the head of the line offered him his 
place. Said the Happy Warrior: “I’m 
no more anxious to go in there than 
you are.’’ Absolution is not an experi- 
ence; it is an act of God, accomplished 
through a man who received his power 
through an objective rite. There is 
no need to feel a tingle down the spine. 
It is enough to know that Almighty 
God has promised the power of pardon 
to his priests, and that a sincere con- 
fession has erased from the soul the 
threat of eternal punishment. 











The Adoration of the Magi 
By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


The Epiphany with its court of six 
Sundays is unique in character within 
the festival cycle of the Roman Lit- 
urgy. No other single feast of Our 
Lord celebrates the mystery of the In- 
carnation in such a universal sense as 
does the Epiphany. No other feast 
commemorates so many events of the 
life of Our Lord on a single day (Nativ- 
ity, Adoration of the Magi, Baptism, 
the miracle in Cana), presents so many 
different aspects (the most sublime 
dogmatical subject, colorful historical 
facts, apologetical arguments). The 
Epiphany has inspired the Fathers of 
the Church in East and West to scores 
of famous sermons and homilies, in 
which they dwell with predilection on 
the typical, ascetical, and mystical 
interpretation of the apparition of the 
miraculous star, of the journey of the 
Magi and their gifts. It has at- 
tracted the imagination of children, 
young and old, has inspired writers 
and artists to a wreath of legends, to 
mystery plays, to paintings and sculp- 
tures withoutend. The brilliant artis- 
tic composition of the Liturgy itself, 
in both texts and chants, is of unsur- 

passed beauty. 

- For an adequate interpretation of 
the meaning of the feast, and for a cele- 
bration in the spirit of the Church, 
the explanation of the histdrical and 
political intentions of the Church for 
its introduction in the Roman Liturgy 
form a basic element. This is the sub- 
ject of the present article with special 
reference to the artistic interpretation 
by a pupil of the beloved Fra Angelico 
—the “Adoration of the Magi’ by 


Benozzo Gozzoli in the chapel of the 
Medici Palace in Florence. 


Origin and Historical Development 


The Epiphany originated in the East 
as the first feast of the Christmas cycle. 
Its first beginnings, the causes which 
determined its date, the mystery which 
was commemorated originally, are ob- 
scure. The first certain reference is re- 
corded by Clement of Alexandria (d. 


‘215), in Strom., i, 21 (P.G., VIII, 885): 


“There are those, too, who overcuri- 
ously assign to the birth of Our Saviour 
not only its year but itsday.... But 
the followers of Basilides celebrate the 
day of His baptism too, spending the 
previous night in readings. And they 
say that it was the fifteenth of the 
month Tybi, and some say that it was 
observed the eleventh of the same 
month (January 10 and 6, respec- 
tively).”’ According to this text, which 
gives clear evidence only to the cele- 
bration of the baptism of Our Lord on 
January 6, it seems possible that the 
original celebration reflected Gnostic 
ideas (according to the Gnostics only 
on the day of baptism was the divinity 
united with the humanity in Christ). 

St. Epiphanius (d. 403) says explic- 
itly (Her., li, 27; P.G., XLI, 940) 
that January 6 is “Christ’s birthday, 
1.e., His Epiphany.” That view may 
have come about in this way: the 
Phrygian Montanists kept Easter on 
April 6; if we suppose an exact num- 
ber of years of the life of Christ from 
the moment of Incarnation until 
Easterday, then the Nativity would 
have fallen on January 6. 
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In the East the emphasis is laid on 
the commemoration of the Baptism of 
Our Lord (cfr. Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, viii, 33). This fact explains the 
practice of administering the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism on this day. For this 
reason the feast is called “Of holy 
lights,’ indicating the mystical mani- 
festation of Christ in the hearts of 
the neophytes and the lights carried by 
them as symbol of their spiritual illu- 
mination. It is still to-day a most 
popular rite in the East to bless the 
waters, rivers, sea, and lakes. St. 
Chrysostom tells us how the Antiochi- 
ans used to take home baptismal water 
consecrated on the night of the festival. 
The people believe that all ailments, 
spiritual and physical, can be cured by 
the application of the blessed water. 

If not from the beginning, at least 
very early, with His Baptism was as- 
sociated the Nativity of Christ. The 
third event of the life of Christ com- 
memorated almost universally is the 
miracle of Cana. Epiphanius (loc. 
cit.) testifies again that the miracle at 
the wedding in Cana occurred on the 
anniversary of the Nativity, in conse- 
quence of which in various places 
water turned into wine. He mentions 
Cibyra, and says that he himself had 
drunk of such a wine. St. Philastrius 
relates (d. 397), in Hzr., cxl (P.G., 
XII, 1273), that the “Dies Epiphani- 
orum”’ is thought by some to be the 
day of the Transfiguration. Some 
Eastern Liturgies commemorate like- 
wise the miracle of the feeding of the 
five thousand; hence, the name “‘Phagi- 
phania.’”’ The name “Bethphania” in- 
dicates that the raising of Lazarus was 
in some places associated with the 
Epiphany.. The reason for the com- 
memoration of so many events of the 
life of Our Lord on the Epiphany, may 
have been the sublime dogmatic idea 


of Epiphany-Theophany, of which all 
these-events are different phases and 
demonstrations. The Epiphany of 
Christ extends from the moment of 
the Incarnation to His second coming. 
The Chronology, recording Our Lord’s 
Baptism, the miracle at Cana, etc., as 
occurring on the anniversary of the 
Nativity, is probably an afterthought 
due to the theological associations. 

In Jerusalem the celebration of the 
Epiphany developed into an Octave 
with a festival cycle of 40 days (Quad- 
ragesime de Epiphania), according to 
the description of the pilgrim Etheria 
(385?). It was in Jerusalem that the 
Nativity received a prominent place in 
the festival (probably some of the 
other commemorations also were added 
in Jerusalem). On the night before the 
feast a procession left for Bethlehem 
for the night celebration there, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem in the morning. 
After the celebration in the Martyrion 
on Golgotha, the Church of the Anas- 
tasis (Resurrection) was visited. The 
same order was observed on the second 
and third day. On the fourth day the 
celebration was held on Mount Olivet, 
on the fifth at the grave of Lazarus 
(Bethphania). The procession to 
Bethlehem and the night celebration 
there were repeated each night 
throughout the Octave. 


Introduction of the Feast in Rome 


Before the Epiphany was introduced 
in Rome, it influenced the institution 
and development of Christmas in the 
West. It is probable that, among 
other reasons, Rome wished to set 
against the Gnostic baptismal mani- 
festation the temporal birth at Beth- 
lehem, and to anticipate the feast on 
December 25 in order to suppress the 
pagan Mithras mysteries celebrated 
in Romeonthatday. The double cele- 
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bration of Christmas at midnight and 
“In die’ is probably an imitation of 
the celebration of the Epiphany in 
Jerusalem. The ideology of the Epiph- 
any is further distinctly visible in 
the selected texts of Christmas. The 
Epistles of the Midnight Mass and of 
the Mass at Dawn begin with “Ap- 
paruit.” The Oration at midnight 
speaks of the “‘illumination of the most 
holy night by the true Light.” The 
idea of the Parousia is in many ways 
interwoven with the texts of Christmas, 
and was later forcefully developed in 
the Liturgy of Advent. 

The Feast of Epiphany proper was 
introduced in Rome at the time when 
the Christmas festival spread to the 
East. We know of the efforts of St. 
John Chrysostom to introduce Christ- 
mas in Antioch (375). The accept- 
ance of the Epiphany in Rome ap- 
pears almost as a gracious exchange for 
the acceptance of Christmas in the 
East. Rome inserted the Feast of the 
Epiphany into its Liturgy with some 
modifications, preserving however its 
specific Oriental colors. It has limited 
the manifestations commemorated to 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Baptism 
in the Jordan, and the miracle in Cana 
(the Nativity is alluded to in the Pref- 
ace and in the Communicantes). It is 
very probable that at one time these 
three manfestations constituted the 
three Stations of the feast, in. analogy 
to the three Masses on Christmas. 
Gradually the Adoration of the Magi 
became so much the main theme of the 
feast in Rome that the commemora- 
tion of the Baptism and of the miracle 
in Cana were postponed to the Octave 
dayand the Second Sunday after Epiph- 
any, respectively. A last trace of the 
original arrangement is still visible in 
the Office of the feast, with the anti- 
phons to the Benedictus and to the 


Second Vespers. The chief reasons for 
this change are evidently to be found 
in the intentions: (1) to subordinate 
the Epiphany-to Christmas; (2) to 
commemorate the mysteries in chrono- 
logical order within the cycle of the 
Liturgical Year; (3) probably also the 
tendency to suppress the heretical 
ideas connected by the Gnostics with 
this feast. 

In some way, however, all the mani- 
festations, particularly those cele- 
brated during the Octave in Jerusalem, 
were commemorated in Rome with the 
proclamation of the liturgical calendar 
on the Epiphany. It became the cus- 
tom in Rome (confirmed by several 
Councils, e.g., Orleans in 541, Auxerre 
in 587) to announce on the Epiphany 
the date of Easter and of the other 
great feasts of Our Lord. 


Oriental Character of the Epiphany in 
the Present Roman Liturgy 

The Feast of the Epiphany with its 
Oriental colors within the Roman Lit- 
urgy is representative, not merely of 
the particular feast of the East on 
January 6, but of the entire Eucharis- 
tic Liturgy of the East. 

The Eucharistic Liturgy of the East 
is practically the same throughout the 
year. What we, according to the Ro- 
man Liturgy, understand as Proprium, 
consists in the East of minor additions 
—specialchantsand hymns. The main 
parts, which we may call the Ordina- 
rium Missz, is in the Eastern Liturgy 
a dramatic representation of an Epiph- 
any. The Gospel is in the so-called Les- 
ser Entrance introduced as an Epiph- 
any of Christ with allusions to the 
Theophany on Sinai. The Great En- 
trance to the Mass of the Faithful is an 
Epiphany of Christ as the Heavenly 
High-Priest, who enters the sanctuary 
and approaches the altar in order to 
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perform the ‘Divine Liturgy.” The 
petition for consecration is an invoca- 
tion of Christ to manifest Himself. 
This Eucharistic manifestation of 
Christ is presented in eschatological 
terms, alluding to the Apocalypse with 
its associations of the visions of Isaias 
and Ezechiel. 

In the Byzantine Liturgy we hear 
at the Great Entrance the Cherubikon: 


“‘We who mystically represent the 
Cherubim and join with them in 
singing the thrice-holy hymn to the 
life-giving Trinity, let us lay aside 
all the cares of this life, for we are 
to receive the King of all who comes 
escorted by unseen hosts of Angels. 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.’’ 


The invocation for the Consecration 
in the Liturgy of St. James pleads: 
“Sovereign Almighty King of glory, ... 
manifest Thyself.” The Liturgy of 
St. Mark prays for the “‘Manzfestation 
of Our Lord and God and Saviour.” 

The eschatological character of these 
manifestations is expressed in the 
titles given to Christ: ‘King and 
Lord .... Christ our Lord glorified .... 
King of Kings and Lord... .of Lords 
Christ our God.” 

Now, all these elements are found in 
the Proprium for the Epiphany of the 
present Roman Liturgy (primarily in 
the Introit and in the Psalm verses se- 
lected for the Introit, Gradual and 
Offertory) on the feast day and on the 
Sundays belonging to its cycle. 

The Introit of the feast is taken 
from Malachias, iii. 1 (with slight al- 
terations): ‘Ecce advenit dominator 
Dominus: et regnum in manu eius et 
potestas et imperium.” The Psalm 
verse for the Introit, Gradual and Of- 
fertory is taken from Psalm Ixxi, with 
the prophetic vision of the Messianic 
King and of His universal kingdom. 
Christ is adored by the kings of the 


earth as “Rex regum and Dominus 
dominantium.”! These ideas are con- 
tinued and further developed in the 
Introit and Psalm verses of the Sun- 
days after Epiphany. The Introit of 
the Sunday within the Octave is taken 
from the Apocryphal Book of Esdras, 
in itself a proof of its Eastern origin. 
Several texts from this book have 
found their way into the Roman Lit- 
urgy through Byzantine influence. 
The text of this Introit—“‘Upon a high 
throne I saw One sitting whom a mul- 
titude of Angels adore singing together: 
‘Behold Him the name of whose empire 
is to eternity’ ’—contains allusions to 
the Apocalypse, to the Theophanies of 
of the Old Testament, and a quotation 
from Psalm xcvi. 7-8. The last text is 
the Introit of all the Sundays III-VI 
after the Epiphany: ‘Adore God, all 
His angels, etc.” This Psalm de- 
scribes in magnificent pictures the ap- 
parition of God in great power and 
majesty for the Last Judgment. St. 
Paul refers to this text in Heb., i. 6: 
“And again when He bringeth in the 
first-begotten into the world, He 
saith: ‘And let all the Angels of God 
adore Him.’ ”’ According to some in- 
terpreters these words may refer to 
Our Lord’s first coming at the time of 
the Incarnation; but the majority of 
exegetes understand the reference to 
be to His second coming (cfr. Callan, 
“The Epistles of St. Paul,” IT, 361). 
The idea of the passage from Psalm 
xcix on the Sunday within the Octave 
is an invitation to all nations to enter 
the temple and the kingdom of God. 
Psalms Ixv and cvi on the Second Sun- 
day after Epiphany are hymns of 
thanksgiving for salvation; Psalms ci 


1 The verse ‘‘Reges Tharsis, etc.,”’ is repon- 
sible for the interpretation of the Magi as 
Kings. That they were three in number is 
the result of an accommodation to the three 
gifts mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
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and cxvii on the Third Sunday cele- 
brate God as King adored by the kings 
of the earth, and again express thanks 
for salvation. The idea of the kingdom 
of Christ is the motive for the selection 
of the series of parables on the Fifth 
and Sixth Sundays; the manifestation 
of Christ as God is further implied in 
the Gospels of the rest of the Sundays 
commemorating different miracles. 

In most of the churches of the East 
the interior is dominated by a painting 
or mosaic of “‘Christus Pantokrator’”’— 
the ‘Dominus dominantium.” Upon 
a golden background, as symbol of the 
light of glory, Christ appears as King 
and High-Priest glorified, looking down 
upon the faithful in superhuman di- 
mensions with a face and eyes full of 
power and majesty. This is the Christ 
and his Epiphany in the Eastern Lit- 
urgy; this is the idea of the Feast of 
Epiphany in the Roman Liturgy. 


Historical and Political Significance of 
the Adoption of the Epiphany in Rome 


Tlere exists no contemporaneous 
document which explicitly states the in- 
tention of the Church in the introduc- 
tion of the Epiphany into Rome. In- 
trinsic reasons, however, and analogi- 
cal instances in liturgical matters show 
clearly some political intention. St. 
Augustine testifies this intention in a 
beautiful passage (cited below). Fur- 
ther, there are very significant histori- 
cal associations connected with the In- 
troit of the feast, so that it seems more 
than a mere casual coincidence that it 
was selected to indicate the principal 
theme of the feast. Finally, we refer to 
a series of authoritative pronounce- 
ments of our times. 

When the Epiphany was introduced 
in Rome, it found opposition as a repe- 
tition of the Feast of Christmas. St. 
Philastrius (Joc. cit.) relates that cer- 


tain heretics refused to celebrate the 
Epiphany, regarding it as a needless 
duplication of the Feast of the Na- 
tivity. St. Augustine (Serm. ccti in 
Epiph., 4; P.L., XXXVIII, 1033) 
identifies them with the Donatists. 
Since the Epiphany is to some extent a 
duplicate of Christmas, and since it was 
considered as such, we may conclude 
that it was introduced, not merely for 
its object, but rather notwithstand- 
ing its object. When St. Chrysostom 
proclaimed in Antioch the introduction 
of Christmas, he had the intention of 
following the example of the Apostolic 
See of Rome and uniting his commun- 
ity with the celebration of this feast. 
It is a beautiful thought to understand 
the introduction of Epiphany in Rome 
as a graceful exchange for similar rea- 
sons: asa testimony to the union of the 
Eastern Church with Rome, as an ex- 
pression of love by the Apostolic Se- 
for the Eastern Rites, as a most sol- 
emn approval of the legitimacy of 
them, as the introduction of ‘‘the fes- 
tival of the Eastern Church and its 
union with Rome.” It cannot be ob- 
jected that Rome altered somewhat 
the object of the feast by putting the 
emphasis on the Adoration of the Magi. 
These alterations are not such as to 
suppress the Oriental character, as we 
have demonstrated above. On the 
contrary, the emphasis put on the 
manifestation to the Magi was most 
appropriate to remind the East that 
it had to turn its face to Rome, as the 
Magi from the East had to turn to the 
West to find and to adore the King of 
kings. 
From many analogical instances of 
political matters, we may recall the ar- 
rangements of the three Masses on 
Christmas. Since ancient times the 
Second Mass was celebrated at St. 
Anastasia. This church, originally 
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called ‘“‘Anastasis,”’ is a reproduction of 
the ‘‘Anastasis” in Jerusalem. Lo- 
cated at the foot of the Palatine, it was 
chosen as the palace church of the By- 
zantine court official in Rome. When it 
had become the Byzantine court 
chapel, its title was changed into St. 
Anastasia, the favorite Saint of By- 
zantium. Now, on Christmas the 
Roman Pontiff considered it impor- 
tant to show the consideration of the 
Holy See towards the imperial church 
with a special Station to the honor of 
St. Anastasia. In this Mass in honor 
of St. Anastasia, the Nativity of Our 
Lord was merely commemorated with 
a Collect in the second place. Only 
later, when the Byzantine Empire de- 
clined and the Christmas festival 
gained in importance, the Second Mass 
became a part of Christmas, and the 
Feast of St. Anastasia was reduced to a 
commemoration. For a similar consid- 
eration Rome has introduced and re- 
tained the Feast of the Epiphany. 

St. Augustine (Serm. ccii in Epiph., 
4; P.L., XXXVIII, 1033) saw clearly 
the historical and political purposes of 
the Church in the introduction of the 
Epiphany in Rome, and has indicated 
them in the beautiful passage: 
“Rightly have the heretical Donatists 
always refused to celebrate this day 
with us; for neither do they love unity, 
nor are they in communion with the 
Eastern Church, where that star ap- 
peared.” 

Pleasant historical associations are 
connected with the Introit of the Epiph- 
any. It seems to commemorate de- 
liberately an event in which Byzantium 
expressed solemnly its allegiance to 
Rome, so much desired in later times. 
In the year 523 Emperor Justinian had 
issued a severe decree against the Ar- 
ians. In the course of the political 
unrest Pope John I (d. 526) came to 


Constantinople. The reception given 
to the Pope was worthy of the empire 
of Justinian. The inhabitants of the 
Rome of the East went out in throngs 
to meet the Pope. Emperor Justinian, 
on meeting the Supreme Pontiff, pros- 
trated himself, just as he was pic- 
tured in the magnificent mosaic in the 
Hagia Sophia prostrated before Christ 
Pantokrator (Christ All-Powerful). 
He had himself crowned by the Pope. 
All the Patriarchs of the East hastened 
to manifest their communion with 
Rome and with the Roman Pontiff. 
On that solemn occasion the great pro- 
cession headed by the Emperor and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople sang the 
Introit: “Ecce advenit dominator 
Dominus: et regnum in manu eius et 
potestas et imperium.” 

St. Gregory I is generally supposed 
to have selected the Introits, or at least 
to have fixed their final arrangement. 
We know also, how much this Pope of 
the Liturgy liked to record in the Lit- 
urgy events of his time, elevating them 
to typical, universal significance (e.g., 
in the Canon: “diesque nostros in tua 
pace disponas’’). St. Gregory, the 
former aprocrysiarius at the court of 
Constantinople, was well versed in 
Eastern affairs. He had as Pope much 
to suffer from Emperor Mauritius 
(582-602); he had also sad experiences 
with the self-styled ‘‘Gécumenical Patri- 
arch John the Faster,’’ about whose 
“diabolical arrogance’ the ‘‘Servus 
servorum Dei” bitterly complained. 
It might be that he selected that In- 
troit to remind the East of this occa- 
sion and to express his ardent desire 
and love for unity and communion 
with the East. 


Papal Pronouncements on Eastern 
Liturgies 


The Supreme Pontiffs from Pope 
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Pius IX to Pope Pius XI have re- 
peatedly expressed their appreciation 
of the Eastern Liturgies. In these pro- 
nouncements we find summarized the 
motives of the Church for the main- 
tenance, protection and preservation 
of the Oriental Liturgies: their vener- 
able antiquity, wealth of theological 
doctrine, devotional spirit, and testi- 
mony of the Apostolic origin of the 
Eastern Church, of its union with 
Rome, of Catholic unity. All these 
principles apply in an eminent sense to 
the introduction and maintenance of 
the Epiphany as part of the Roman 
Liturgy. 

Representative of these Roman docu- 
ments is the Apostolic Letter of Pope 
Leo XIII (Orientalium dignitas) of 
November 30, 1894, which contains 
the following passage: “The main- 
tenance in being of the Eastern Rites is 
of more importance, than might be 
imagined. The august antiquity which 
lends dignity to these various Rites is 
an adornment of the whole Church and 
a witness to the divine unity of the Catho- 
lic Faith, They make known more 
clearly to the chief Churches of the 
East their Apostolic origin, and at the 
same time throw light upon their in- 
timate union, from the very beginning 
of Christianity, with the Roman Church. 
Perhaps nothing, in fact, better proves 
the note of Catholicity in the Church 
of God than the singular homage paid 
by these ceremonies which vary in 
form, which are celebrated in lan- 
guages venerable by their antiquity, and 
which are still further hallowed by the 
use that has been made of them by the 
Apostles and Fathers of the Church. 
It is, it might be said, the renewal of the 
chosen worship offered to Christ, the 
Church’s Divine Founder, by the Magi 
from various countries of the East who 
came to adore Him.” 


What is intended by these Papal 
words—appreciation of the Eastern 
Liturgies, acknowledgment of their 
legitimacy, praise for union and com- 
munion in faith and worship—was de- 
clared in the most solemn way at the 
time of the Fathers and composers of 
both Liturgies by the introduction and 
maintenance of the Epiphany in Rome. 


The ‘‘Adoration of the Magi’’ by 
Benozzo Gozzoli 


The small jewel-like chapel of the 
Medici palace in Florence, with its 
gilded pilasters and floor of colored 
marble, is the shrine of one of the most 
delightful art treasures of the Renais- 
sance—the “‘Journey of the Magi” by 
Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497). 

Following faithfully his master, Fra 
Angelico, inspired by the ‘Adoration of 
the Child” with which Fra Filippo 
Lippi had already decorated the altar of 
the chapel, Benozzo Gozzoli depicted 
in the niche on both sides of the altar 
his ‘Adoration of the Angels,’”’ and on 
the three principal walls the ‘‘Adora- 
tion of the Magi.” The ethereal 
clouds of the Angels and the magnifi- 
cent procession of the kings are coming 
forward from the beautiful landscape 
of Florence as background. Along the 
way and on the hills are castles and 
churches, parks with pine-trees and 
cypresses, orange trees, laurels and 
bushes of roses with such freshness of 
colors that one could easily imagine one 
senses their refreshing fragrance. All 
the personages in the procession are 
portraits. The whole composition re- 
flects the artist’s recollections of the 
(Ecumenical Council of Florence 


(1439), and of the coronation journey 
of Frederick III (1452). It represents 
the ideal desired by Christendom and 
the main objective of the Pontificate 
of Pope Pius II (1458-1464): the liber- 
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ation of Europe from the Turks, the 
reéstablishment of a Christian Eastern 
Empire, and the reunion of the Eastern 
Church with Rome. 

At the Council of Florence, thanks to 
the efforts of Cardinal Bessarion and 
Isidore of Kiew, the union was pro- 
claimed on July 6 in the presence of 
the Eastern Emperor, John VIII 
Palzologus, and Joasaph the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. The sessions were 
held in the cathedral under the presi- 
dency of Pope Eugene IV. On the 
Gospel side was erected a throne for the 
Emperor of the West; on the Epistle 
side was the throne for the Eastern 
Emperor. 

At the time the frescoes were painted 
(1457-1459), the political conditions 
were most desperate. In 1453 Con- 
stantinople was seized by the Turks, 
the Emperor Constantine XI (1448- 
1453) was killed, clergy and people who 
took refuge in the Hagia Sophia were 
massacred, and the basilica converted 
into a turkish mosque on the same day. 
Now there was no Christian Emperor 
of the East, the Patriarch was hostile 
to Rome, the East was in the hands of 
the Turks and the West threatened 
with destruction. Pope Pius II (1458- 
1464) made every effort to unite the 
princes of the West, to persuade the 
youthful Emperor Frederick (in whose 
court he had lived for a long time and, 
whom he had accompanied on the 
journey for his coronation) to launch a 
crusade. To save Europe and Chris- 
tendom, to liberate the East from the 
Turks, to reéstablish the Eastern 
Christian Empire, to unite the Eastern 
Church with Rome—this was the hope 
of Pope Pius II, but the ideal was never 
accomplished. 

Benozzo carried out this dream in 
colors in the chapel of the Palazzo 
Medici. His frescoes form a marvel- 


lous unity with the “‘Adoration of the 
Child’’ above the altar. The ‘‘Adora- 
tion of the Angels” is divided into 
three groups, just as is the ‘‘Procession 
of the Kings’’—one group kneeling, 
another standing, the third in the air. 
All are painted with many-colored 
wings, with inscriptions on the halo: 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo—Adoramus 
Te—Glorificamus Te’’—the whole an 
illustration to the Introit of the Sun- 
days after Epiphany: ‘‘Adorate eum 
omnes angeli eius.” 

The ‘Procession of the Kings” 
starts from the Epistle side, and is ar- 
ranged all along the three walls to the 
Gospel side. The first youthful king 
with gold-blond hair (Frederick III) 
and his party occupy the Gospel side. 
This group is separated from the rest 
by ahill. Both the other kings are still 
beyond the mountain and occupy with 
their parties the Epistle side and the 
wall opposite the altar. The oldest 
king on the center wall is portrayed as 
the Patriarch Joasaph; the last, 
painted on the Epistle side, represents 
the Emperor John Palzologus in full 
manhood. The hunting scenes of the 
background recall how much the 
Eastern Emperor enjoyed this sport 
during his sojourn in Florence. 

The Divine Infant, lying on the 
ground amidst daisies and violets and 
adored by the Virgin Mother, looks 
down in joyful curiosity upon the 
exotic procession of the three kings on 
white horses, clad in velvet, brocade, 
with glittering crowns. His eyes rest 
with pleasure and delight upon the 
gift-laden mules and camels winding up 
the hill and descending on the other 
side. He is pleased to receive the 
Medici family in all their dignity, to 
listen to the singing and shouting 
of their retinue: ‘‘Venite, venite in 
Bethlehem.” 
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Conclusion 


We celebrate Epiphany “‘in the spirit 
of the Church,’”’ if we enjoy it as “the 
feast of the Eastern Church,” of her 
union with Rome, of her beauty and 
splendor, and—of her return. We 
should remember the time when the 
East in its entirety was united with 
Rome, when Pope St. John I visited 
Constantinople, and was greeted with 
the acclamation: ‘‘Ecce venit Domi- 
nator Dominus.” We may commemo- 
rate how much St. Gregory I and his 
successors desired that union, dis- 


turbed and violated by Emperor 
Mauritius, by the ‘“G&cumenical Patri- 
arch,” and by their successors. Let us 
remember the joy of Pope Eugene IV 
at the Council of Florence, the faithful- 
ness of Emperor John Paleologus and 
Patriarch Joasaph, and of all the Cath- 


olic kings and emperors, bishops and 
Patriarchs faithful to the Holy Roman 
See. And then we must implore the 
Infant of Bethlehem that He may 
show to the rulers of the East again the 
road to Bethlehem. Let us implore 
“Christus Pantokrator” to check the 
evil powers of the East, to save Europe 
and Christendom once more. On the 
Epiphany let us beseech the King of 
the Universe to let rise again a Chris- 
tain East, to reunite the Eastern 
Church with Rome. Let us celebrate 
the Epiphany with the intention of 
Pope Pius X, who wrote on the occa- 
sion of the fifteenth centenary of St. 
John Chrysostom (July 22, 1907): 
“May the Eastern separated from Us 
see and understand in what great and 
profound regard We hold all the Rites 
alike!’’ 














The New Latin Psalter 
By James M. Vosr#, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


His Holiness Pius XII, gloriously 
reigning, by the Motu proprio ‘‘In 
cotidianis precibus” of March 24, 
1945,’ permitted all who are bound to 
the recitation of the Canonical Hours 
to use a new Latin translation of the 
Psalms, made directly from the original 
texts by the Professors of the Biblical 
Institute. This permission holds good 
both for public and private recitation: 
“Motu proprio ac matura delibera- 
tione Nostra concedimus ut eadem 
(nova versione) sive in privata sive in 
publica recitatione, si libuerit, utan- 
tur.” 

It was in no wise the intention of His 
Holiness—as has been somewhat pre- 
maturely written—to abandon the Vul- 
gate in the official life of the Church, 
but only to give to priests and Relig- 
ious, who are bound to the daily reci- 
tation of the Breviary, a clear and in- 
telligible Psalter, and thus to help 
their devotion, since the Psalms form 
the principal part of the Canonical 
Hours. The Holy Father says so ex- 
pressly: ‘“‘“Ex hac pastorali sollicitu- 
dine Nostra, Nostraque erga Deo de- 
votos viros ac mulieres paterna caritate 
confidimus fore, ut deinceps omnes 
maiorem in dies hauriant ex divino 
persolvendo Officio lucem, gratiam 
consolationemque.”’ 

In order to understand the timeli- 
ness of this pontifical decision, which 
gives proof of and does honor to the 
broad, courageous spirit of initiative 
of His Holiness, and his pastoral soli- 
citude and angelic piety, we must first 


1 Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XVII (1945), pp. 
65-67. 


of all recall the origin and character 
of our present Psalter, called the 
Gallican. This translation, which was 
not made from the original text, is not 
perfect; it is not even the ideal text of 
St. Jerome, as we shall see. It was 
maintained and then made obligatory 
by mere force of tradition or rather 
routine, in spite of its many and 
evident imperfections. In order to 
remedy these imperfections various 
means or artifices have been devised; 
but none has succeeded in making it 
more intelligible to those who are 
bound to its daily recitation. Hence 
the universal desire, more and more 
insistent, to have a new. and more in- 
telligible version; from this desire, 
from this universally felt need, has 
originated the New Psalter. 

We shall thus speak, first of all, of 
the triple Psalter of St. Jerome. Then 
we shall treat of the Gallican Psalter, 
and see the reasons for its difficulties 
and imperfections. Finally, we shall 
consider the New Psalter. 


I. St. Jerome and the Psalter 


1. THE LATIN VERSION BEFORE 
St. JERoME.—The first Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible dates probably from 
the second century; in the third it 
was already in common use, as is evi- 
dent from the works of the first Latin 
ecclesiastical writers, especially St. 
Cyprian (d. 258). It is generally be- 
lieved that the translation originated 
in Africa, where Latin was the language 
of the liturgy and the people, whereas 
in Rome, Greek was the prevalent li- 
turgical language until the fifth cen- 
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tury. With reason, therefore, St. 
Augustine writes that it originated 
“primis fidei temporibus.”? But this 
version was not everywhere one and 
the same; several undertook this work 
of translation on behalf of the faith. 
“Qui enim Scripturas ex hebrza lingua 
in grecam verterunt, numerari pos- 
sunt,’’ writes the Bishop of Hippo, 
“latini autem interpretes nullo modo.” 
The same Doctor speaks of the “‘in- 
finita varietas latinorum interpre- 
tum.’”* St. Jerome says the same in 
his letter of introduction to the New 
Testament, addressed to Pope St. 
Damasus: “Si latinis exemplaribus 
fides est adhibenda, respondeant qui- 
bus: tot sunt pzene quot codices.’’4 
And in his preface to the Book of 
Josue: “‘Maxime cum apud Latinos tot 
sint exemplaria quot codices; et 
unusquisque pro arbitrio suo vel addi- 
derit vel subtraxerit quod ei visum 
est.”’5 ; 

This ‘‘endless variety’ of the Latin 
text of Scripture, this lack of certainty 
in the divine word, induced the Latin- 
ist and poet, Pope Damasus, to sum- 
mon St. Jerome and entrust him in 382 
with the correction of the current Latin 
text of the Bible. To this initiative of 
Pope Damasus is due the first revision 
of the Latin Bible; and very likely to 
this same initiative the Western Church 
is indebted for its greatest Doctor of 
Holy Scripture: ‘‘Doctor maximus 
in interpretandis sacris Scripturis.” 

2. PSALTERIUM ROMANUM.—It is 
certain that St. Jerome, during this first 
period of his Scriptural activity, cor- 
rected the four Gospels, as appears 
from the introductory letter to St. 
Damasus already quoted: ‘“Igitur 


2 De doctrina christiana, II, 11, in P. L. 
XXXIV (1887), 43. 

3 Ob. et loc. cit. 

4P.L., XXIX, 558. 

5 P.L., XXVIII (1890), 505. 


hee presens prefatiuncula pollicetur 
quattuor tantum evangelia.’”® The 
nature and extent of this correction 
are Clearly indicated in these words: 
“Quz ne multum a lectionis latine con- 
suetudine discreparent, ita calamo 
temperavimus ut, his tantum que 
sensum videbantur mutare correctis, 
reliqua manere pateremur ut fuerant.’”” 
It is also certain that St. Jerome cor- 
rected at the same time the Psalter: 
this is his first revision of the Psalter, 
made about the year 383-384, as St. 
Damasus died on December 11, 384. 
This came to be known as the Roman 
Psalter—Psalterium Romanum, still in 
use in St. Peter’s, Rome. Father 
Donatian De Bruyne has challenged 
this opinion,® but that matters little 
for the moment; for us it is sufficient 
to prove that St. Jerome did really 
correct the Psalter at this time. He 
says so expressly himself in his preface 
to the second Psalter: ‘‘Psalterium 
Romze dudum positus emendaram, 
et iuxta Septuaginta interpretes, licet 
cursim, magna illud ex parte correx- 
eram.”® He writes more explicitly 
still in his famous letter cvi (§ 12) to 
the two Goths (Funiam et Fretelam de 
Psalterio): ‘Et nos emendantes olim 
Psalterium, ubicumque sensus idem 
est, veterem Interpretum consuetudi- 
nem mutare noluimus, ne nimia novi- 
tate lectoris studium terreremus.’’”” 
The ancient Latin version, derived 
from the Greek of the Septuagint, was 
then for the first time hastily corrected 
by St. Jerome in accordance with the 
ancient manuscripts of the same Sep- 
tuagint version. 


3. PSALTERIUM GALLICANUM.— 


6° P.L., X XIX, 559. 
7 Ibid. 
8 “Le Probléme du Psautier Romain,”’ in 
Revue Bénédictine, XLII (1930), 101-126. 
°P.L., XXIX, 121 sq. 
0 P.L., XXII, 843; C.S.C.L., LV, 255. 
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After the death of St. Damasus the air 
of Rome became unbearable for St. 
Jerome, who had enjoyed so much 
favor under this learned Pope—a 
favor well deserved by reason of his 
virtues and his learning, which were a 
continual reproach to his idle and 
envious censors. He resolved, there- 
fore, to leave the city and to return to 
the East. He set sail from Ostia in 
August, 385, and went to seek peace 
in Bethlehem. In Palestine he visited 
all the holy places; and it was during 
these peregrinations that he discovered 
in Czsarea the authentic Hexapla of 
Origen. He at once conceived the idea 
of resuming his previous correction of 
the ancient Vulgate in accordance with 
the Greek Hexapla of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus originated St. Jerome’s 
second Psalter, known as Psalterium 
Gallicanum."' The previous version 
and this revision were therefore based 
on the Greek text of the Septuagint, 
then universally held to be inspired, 
since it hdd been used and consequently 
quasi-canonized by the Apostles and 
the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment. This Gallican Psalter was in- 
serted in our Vulgate, and until now 
we were bound to use it in the recita- 
tion of the Canonical Hours. Whereas 
the Roman revision had been made 
hastily (cursim), this one was done 
with care (diligenter); this is expressly 
stated by the monk of Bethlehem, 
when he recommends the copyists, that 
they should transcribe his text with 
equal care: “ . ut que diligenter 
emendavi, cum cura et diligentia 
transcribantur.”’'? In Rome he had 
corrected only the four Gospels (per- 


11 It would be better to call this Psalter the 
“Latin Hexaplar.” Cfr. De Bruyne, “La 
Reconstitution du Psautier Hexaplaire 
Latin,” in Revue Bénédictine, XLI (1929), 
297-324. 

122 P.L., XXIX, 123. 


haps also the rest of the New Testa- 
ment) and the Psalter; now his more 
thorough revision extended probably 
to all the Books of the Old Testament. 
“Nobis cure fuit,’’ he writes, “‘omnes 
veteris legis libros, quos vir doctus 
Adamantius in Hexaplis digesserat, de 
Cesariensi bibliotheca conscriptos ex 
ipsis authenticis emendare.”'* This 
revision was made between 385 and 
390.'4 

4. THE.HEBREW PSALTER.—In 390 
the Holy Doctor began a new transla- 
tion of the Bible directly from the 
Hebrew, and he continued the work 
until 406—during 17 years.» Whereas 
all the other Books translated from the 
Hebrew by St. Jerome form part of 
our Sixto-Clementine Vulgate, the 
new translation of the Psalter alone 
could not prevail against the previous 
revision, which was in common use 
in the Church. St. Jerome’s Psalter 
“secundum Hebrezos’’ was relegated 
to the libraries for the sole use of 
scholars." 





13 P.L., XXVI, 545. 

14 Cfr. L. H. Cottineau, ““Chronologie des 
Versions Bibliques de Saint Jéréme,’’ in 
Miscellanea Geronimiana (1920), 43-68 (see 
p. 54). 

% C. J. Elliott writes, apropos of this enter- 
prise of the monk of Bethlehem: ‘About 
A.D. 390 he (Jerome) began his new transla- 
tion from the Hebrew, a work which appears 
to have extended over a period of about 
fifteen years. ... His magnum opus, com- 
monly known as the Vulgate, will ever remain 
a noble and unique monument of the linguistic 
skill, as well as of the indomitable courage and 
perseverance of its highly gifted author. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of the phil- 
ological accuracy of Jerome’s Hebrew 
scholarship, his superiority in this respect to 
all the ecclesiastical writers who preceded 
him, and to all who for many centuries fol- 
lowed him, will be universally allowed’”’ 
(‘Hebrew Learning,” in Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography, 11, 864 sq.). 

16 Recently J. M. Harden has edited the 
Psalterium iuxta Hebrxos Hieronymi, with 
Introduction and Apparatus Criticus (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 
1922). See the recension by F. C. Burkitt 
in The Journal of Theological Studies, XXIV 
(1923), 203-208. 
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From this story let us gather two 
significant and important facts, leaving 
to the reader himself their application. 
St. Damasus, a Roman Pontiff, de- 
cided for the first time to correct the 
text of the Bible generally received in 
the Latin Church. St. Jerome, to 
whom this revision was entrusted, 
changed his method three times: it is 
his third attempt, the version accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, which has super- 
seded the old Latin, except for the 
Psalter. Intellegenti pauca! 


II. The Gallican Psalter 


What is the nature of the Gallican 
Psalter? What are the causes of its 
difficulties and its defects? 

It is merely a revision of the ancient 
Vulgate (Vetus Vulgata), as we have 
said. Now, the “Vetus Vulgata” was 
a literal translation of the Septuagint; 
and the revision itself was made by 
St. Jerome according to the Greek 
Hexapla of Origen. This revised Latin 
translation has, therefore, no direct 
contact with the original Hebrew: it 
is a version of a version. This is the 
first and the most important cause of 
the difficulties and defects of our 
Gallican Psalter. On the one hand, 
we find all the defects of a servile 
Greek translation of the Hebrew;. on 


the other, all the imperfections, all 


the obscurity, of a servile Latin trans- 
lation of the Greek. Let us here enter 
somewhat into detail. 

1. VersS.—Besides the infinitive, 
the participle and the imperative, the 
Hebrew language has only two tenses: 
the perfect and the imperfect, also 
called (incorrectly) the future. But 
the original meaning of these two 
tenses may be reversed by the prefix 
known as “waw consecutive,” in ac- 
cordance with the sequence or the 
connection of the clauses of a period 


or of an entire narrative: the perfect 
then becomes future or imperfect, and 
the imperfect will have the sense of a 
perfect. Hence, in the Gallican Psal- 
ter there is a continual uncertainty as 
to the sense and precise meaning of the 
phrases. Take the very first Psalm, so 
well known, which describes the happi- 
ness of the good and the misery of the 
wicked. Our Latin text speaks of the 
blessed state of the just in the past 
tense in the first three verses: ‘‘Beatus 
vir qui non abit... non stetit .. . non 
sedit”; then in the future: “‘meditabi- 
tur ...dabit...defluet . . . prosperabun- 
tur.”” Now, since there is question of 
the habitual state of the just, all these 
verbs should be in the present, as in 
fact they are in the New Psalter (N. 
Ps.) :” 


1. Beatus vir! 
qui non sequitur consilium im- 
piorum, 
et viam peccatorum non in- 
greditur, 
et in conventu protervorum non 
sedet; 
2. sed in lege Domini voluptas 
eius est, 
et de lege eius meditatur die ac 
nocte. 
3. Etest tamquam arbor 
plantata iuxta rivos aquarum, 
que fructum prebet tempore 
suo, 
cuiusque folia non marcescunt, 
et quecumque facit, prospere 
procedunt. 


We often meet in the Psalms the 
following verbs in the past: speravi, 
timui, letatus sum, delectatus sum, in- 
tellexi, dilexi, for the present or the 
future, and vice versa. For example: 


1” The Psalms are always quoted according 
to the Vulgate, with the number in the Masso- 
retic text added in parentheses. Abbrevi- 
ations: M.T. (Massoretic Text); Vg. 
(Vulgate); G. (Greek LXX); S. (Syriac 
PeSitta); N. Ps. (New Latin Psalter). 
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xc(xci). 
2. Deus meus, sperabo in eum. 
Deus meus, in quo confido (N. 
Ps.). 
cxviii(cxix). 
14. In via testimoniorum tuorum 
delectatus sum... 

De via prescriptorum tuorum 
lxtor, sicut de omnibus divi- 
tiis (N. Ps.). 

95. Me exspectaverunt peccatores ut 
perderent me; _ testimonia 
tua intellexi. 


Me exspectant peccatores ut 
perdant me; ad prescripta 
tua attendo (N. Ps.). 


Super senes intellexi, quia man- 
data tua quxsivi. 


Senibus intellegentior sum, quia 
precepta tua observo (N. 
Ps.). 


Confige 
meas, 
timut. 

et decreta tua timeo (N. Ps.). 

Lztabor ego super eloquia tua, 
sicut qui invenit spolia 
multa. 

Lztor de eloquiis tuis, sicut qui 
invenit predam multam (N. 
Ps.). 


for: 


for: 


for: 


100. 


for: 


timore tuo carnes 
a iudiciis enim tuis 


120. 


for: 
162. 


for: 


All are familiar with the ironical 
description of the pagan idols in Ps. 
cxiii-B(cxv).4-8. ‘“Simulacra gentium 
argentum et aurum .... Os habent et 
non loquentur’’—and so so: non au- 
dient, non odorabunt, non palpabunt, 
etc. All these future tenses should be 
in the present: 


4. Idola eorum sunt argentum et 
aurum, opus manuum hominum. 
5. Os habent, et non loquuntur; 
oculos habent, et non vident. 
6. Aures habent, et non audiunt; 
nares habent, et non odorantur. 
7. Manus habent, et non palpant; 
pedes habent, et non ambulant; 
sonum non edunt gutture suo. 


8. Similes illis erunt,” qui faciunt 
ea, omnis qui confidit in eis (N. 
Ps.). 

2. SeENsE.—(a)  Verbs.—Certain 

Hebrew verbs have a very broad 
meaning, and only the context deter- 


mines the exact sense; for example 
“paqad” (visitavit), and ‘“‘Safat”’: 
(tudicavit). 

Viii. 


5. Quid est homo, quod memor 
eseius? Aut filius hominis, 
quoniam visitas eum? 

aut filius hominis, quod curas 
deeo? (N.Ps.). 

Iviii(lix). 

6. Et tu, Domine Deus virtutum, 
Deus Israel, intende ad visi- 
tandas omnes gentes, non 
miserearis omnibus qui oper- 
antur iniquitatem. 


for: 


for: | Expergiscere, castiga omnes 
gentes, noli misereri omnium 

perfidorum (N. Ps.). 

Ixxxviii(Ixxxix). 

33. Visitabo in virga iniquitates 

eorum... 

for: Virga puniam delictum eorum 
(N. Ps.). 


Here we have the verb “paqad”’ 
always translated to visit in the Vul- 
gate, whereas it means also: to take 
care of, inspect, punish. The same 
applies to the verb “Safat” always 
rendered as to judge, whereas it signi- 
fies also: to condemn, to defend some- 
one’s rights, to protect or shield, to 
govern. 

xxv(xxvi), 
xlii(xliii). 
1. Iudica me, Deus. . 


for:  Ius mihi redde, Deus (N. Ps.). 


il. 
10. Erudimini, qui iudicatis ter- 
Tam. 

1% N.Ps.: erunt. I should prefer here fant: 
“|. . an imprecation not only upon the crafts- 
men that made the images, but also upon 
those who employed them; that they may 
become as impotent and probably also as 
dead as these images” (E. J. Briggs, ‘The 
Book of Psalms,” in the International Critical 
Commentary, I1, 1907, p. 394). 
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for: Erudimini, qui gubernatis ter- 
ram (N. Ps.). 
Ixvii(Ixviii). 
6. Pater orphanorum et tudex 
viduarum. 
for: Pater orphanorum et tutor 


viduarum (N. Ps.). 


(b) Nouns.—The same applies to 
certain nouns frequent in the Psalms, 
which have a very wide and varied 
range of meaning in Hebrew. For in- 
stance ‘‘miSpat” (iudicium) means also 
the protection of the law, justice or 
equity, the right to rule, law, etc. 


XXXii(Xxxiii). 
5. (Dominus) diligit iustitiam et 
tudicium. 
for: iustitiam et ius, justice and 


righteousness (N. Ps.). 


All these shades of meaning ought 
to be taken into consideration in the 
interpretation of Psalm Ixxi(Ixxii), 
which describes the reign of the 
Messiah. 


1. Deus, iudicium tuam regi da, 
et iustitiam tuam filio regis; 
2. iudicare populum tuam in iusti- 
tia et pauperes tuos in iudi- 


4. Iudicabit pauperes populi.... 
for: 1. O God, give thy judgments 
to the King and thy 

justice to the King’s son. 

2. That he may rule thy people 

with justice and thy af- 


A flicted ones with equity. 


4, That he may deal justly 
with the poor... 


The noun “’’emet”’ (veritas) is another 
example; it means also fidelity or 
faithfulness (Dei misericordia et veritas 
= God’s mercy and fidelity towards 
His people); likewise ‘“‘nefes’”’ ( = 
anima), which signifies also life, appe- 
tite or lust, will or desire. Thus: 


vi(Ivii). 
11. Quoniam magnificata est usque 
ad celos misericordia tua, et 
usque ad nubes veritas tua. 


for: et usque ad nubes fidelitas tua 
(N. Ps.). 
cxvi(cxvii). 

2. Quoniam confirmata est super 
nos misericordia eius, et 
veritas Domini manet in 
eternum. 

for: et fidelitas Domini manet in 
zternum (N. Ps.). 


Beatus qui intellegit super 
egenum et pauperem... 
3. et non tradat eum in animam 

inimicorum eius. 

for: Blessed be he who is consider- 
ate to the poor... And thou 
wilt not deliver him unto the 
will (voluntati, N. Ps.) of his 
enemies. 

Ixxvii(Ixxviii). 

18. Et tentaverunt Deum in cor- 
dibus suis, ut peterent escas 
animabus suis. 

for: petentes cibum secundum cupi- 
ditatem suam (N. Ps.)—ac- 
cording to their lust. 


In the Semitic languages adjectives 
are, comparatively speaking, rare; they 
are often replaced by the noun, es- 
pecially in the abstract. For ex- 
ample: 


iv. 
6. Sacrificate sacrificium ‘usti- 
tie... (for: tustum). 
Xxii (xxiii). 
3. Deduxit me super semitas 
tustitie ... (for: tustas or 
rectas). 


(c) Particles —The conjunction 
“waw, always translated e¢ (and), 
in reality expresses a very great 
variety of connections between the 
different members of the phrase: but, 
therefore, whereas, although, shades of 
meaning which can be determined only 
by the context. The same applies to 
the particles “ki” (quoniam, quia), 
“gam” (etiam), ‘‘’im’”’ (si), which, alone 
or in composition, represent the most 
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widely different meanings, as one may 
see in the dictionaries.” 

The importance of these distinctions 
will be made abundantly clear, even 
to those who know nothing about 
Hebrew, by the following example. 
Psalm cxxxi (cxxxii), ‘‘Memento, Do- 
mine, David,” recalls the oath of 
the royal psalmist to take no rest 
until he had found a place for the 
sanctuary of the Lord. The oath is 
expressed in a triple sentence intro- 
duced by “’im” in Hebrew; _ the 
Vulgate translates it by “si.” In 
reality, David says almost the opposite 
of that which is conveyed by the Vul- 
gate. 


3. Sit introtero in tabernaculum 
domus mez; si ascendero 
in lectum strati mei; 

4. st dedero somnum oculis 
meis .. 

5. donec inveniam locum Do- 
mino, tabernaculum Deo 
Jacob. 

I will not enter the tabernacle 
where I dwell, J will not 
go up into the bed where 
I rest, J will not give sleep 
to my eyes... until I 
have found a place for 
the Lord, a dwelling 
place for the Mighty 
One of Jacob. 


for: 


In these three categorical state- 
ments we find all the force contained 
in an oath made to God; this force 
disappears in the conditional phrases 
of the Vulgate: si imtroiero... st 
ascendero ...sidedero.... 

(d) Semitic Idioms.—(i) We cannot 
explain here the special rules of the 
relative pronoun in Hebrew, which 
give rise to many pleonasms in the 
Vulgate. One example will suffice: 


' 19 See, for instance, Gesenius, ‘“Thesaurus 
philologicus criticus Lingue Hebree et 
— Veteris Testamenti” (Leipsig, 1829- 
1 ; 


xxxii(xxxiii). 72. Beata gens, cuius 
est Dominus Deus eius. 

Eius is pleonastic or superfluous 
after cuius; this’ relative pronoun, 
necessary in the Latin, is not expressed 
in this way in Hebrew, in which the 
relation is expressed by the pronominal 
suffix attached to the noun “God.” 
The true translation and meaning is 
therefore: 

Beata gens, cuius Deus est Jahweh. 

Blessed is the nation, of which Jah- 

weh is the God. 

(ii) In Hebrew the neuter, whi 
does not exist, is expressed by the 
feminine. Hence the unexpected femi- 
nine genders in the following verse: 
XXvi(Xxxvii). 

4. Unam petii a Domino, hanc 
requiram, etc... 

Unum peto a Domino, hoc 

requiro: ut habitem in domo 


Dfii cunctis diebus vite mez 
(N. Ps.). 


for: 


(iii) In Hebrew the comparative is 
expressed by the particle “min” (= 
from, out of). Hence, such nonsensical 
or unintelligible translations as the 
following: 

iv. 
8. Dedisti letitiam in corde meo. 


A fructu frumenti, vini et olei 
multiplicati sunt. 


How insipid is this double sentence 
without any connection, where in 
reality there should be only one phrase! 


Dedisti letitam in cor meum maiorem 
quam cum abundant tritico et 
vino (N. Ps.). 

Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
more than when their corn and 
new wine abound (viz., after the 
harvest and the vintage). 


(iv) We should also mention the 
constantly recurring metaphors, which 
are a source of insuperable difficulties 
for the uninitiated. I quote only two, 











_ Sinners. 
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which are very frequent. The relations 
of one object to another are often ex- 
pressed in Hebrew in terms denoting 
fatherhood and soriship. For example, 
in Ixxviii(Ixxix). 11, the “‘filii morti- 
ficatorum” are those condemned to 
death; in Ixxxviii(lxxxix). 22, the 
“filii iniquitatis’ mean the wicked, 
Likewise, ‘‘vas (vasa)”’ de- 
notes any instrument; for example, 
“vasa mortis” in vii. 13 signify deadly 
or death-dealing weapons, darts, arrows. 
(Hence, St. Paul’s ‘‘vas electionis’’ is 
a chosen instrument of the Lord for the 
propagation of the Gospel.) 

(e) The Latin of the Vulgate —An- 
other source of difficulty in reading 
the Gallican Psalter is its very peculiar 
language—so peculiar that special lexi- 
cons of the Vulgate-Latin have been 
compiled.” In order to understand 
the Psalms one must know that: 
adinventio means a brilliant achieve- 
ment; alienigenx, Philistines; con- 
fitert_ (confessio), to praise, (praise); 
cornu, fortitude; exercere (exercitatio), 
to meditate (meditation); /Aumiliari, 
to be afflicted; in idipsum, all together; 
malignari, to act wickedly; mirificare, 
to glorify, to honor greatly; salutaris 
(salutare), saviour (salvation); sancti- 
ficatio (sanctum), sanctuary, etc. For 
example: , 


exiii-A (cxvi). 

1. In exitu Israel de Aegypto, 
domus Jacob de populo bar- 
baro, 

2. facta est Judea sanctificatio 
eius, Israel potestas eius... 


J. Kaulen, “Sprachliches Handbuch zur 
biblischen Vulgata. Eine systematische Dar- 
stellung ihres lateinischen Sprachcharakters”’ 
(Mainz, 1870; 2nd ed., Freiburg, 1904); Fr. 
Dalpane (revised by F. Ramorino), “‘Nuovo 
Lessico della Bibbia Volgata” (Florence, 
1911); W. E. Slater—H. J. White,” A 
Grammar of the Vulgate, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Latinity of the 
Bible” (Oxford, 1926). 


for: 2. Juda became his sanctuary, 
Israel his domain. 


Finally, there are passages that make 
no sense, in the Hebrew no more than 
in the Latin. What is the meaning, 
for example, of Ps. Ixvii(Ixviii). 13-14? 

13. Rex virtutum dilecti dilecti; 
et speciei domus_ dividere 
spolia. 

14. Si dormiatis inter medios cleros, 
penne columbe deargentate, 
et posteriora dorsi eius in 
pallore auri. 


Happily, cryptograms of this kind 
and of this importance are rare; but 
it remains nevertheless true, in view 
of all that has been said, that the 
passages unintelligible without a com- 
mentary or a knowledge of Hebrew, as 
well as the passages incorrectly trans- 
lated in the Gallican Psalter, are so 
numerous that it has been called with 
some slight exaggeration “ein Hiero- 
glyphenbuch” (a book of _hiero- 
glyphs).?! 

To explain the Gallican Psalter of 
our Vulgate is a desperate under- 
taking for professors as well as for 
students; and they are very few indeed 
who have read a commentary on it 
right on to the end. Even those—and 
they are fewer still—who have studied 
its meaning in the light of the Hebrew 
text, fail to discover the original sense 
when they recite the Latin Psalter: 
in a word, all, for good or for ill, must 
rest satisfied with a general atten- 
tion and, please God, with the habi- 
tual union with God, as pious nuns 
who do not even understand Latin. 

No imaginable system or device 
can make intelligible that which in 


21H. Herkenne, ‘‘Das Problem einer Re- 
vision der Psalmen mit besonderer Riick- 
sichtnahme auf das Brevier,” in Bonner 
— fiir Theologie u. Seelsorge, V (1928) 
248. 
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reality is not so. Paraphrases??? 
We should have to remember them 
when reciting any Psalm whatsoever, 
and superimpose them on the text, 
which does not express nor suggest 
them—a real puzzle. Psalters in two 
columns, with the Latin text and a 
translation from the Vulgate or the 
Hebrew?” One would need to have 
double vision, so as to be able to read 
at one and the same time the Latin 
and the translation; moreover, one 
would have to abstract from the Latin 
and think rather of the translation— 
which may not be recited to satisfy 
the grave obligation of the Office. The 
Psalter with glosses between the 
lines?*4 It is a very poor commentary 
and a constant source of ‘distraction 
to the reader, who must recite the 
Psalms without these glosses. 

No wonder, then, that voices ever 


22 See, for example, A Vander Heeren, 
“Psalmi et Cantica explicata in ordine ad 
recitationem Breviarii” (3rd ed., Bruges, 
1924). 

23 Numerous attempts have been made in 
various languages, for example: “G. Mezza- 
casa, “Il Salterio e i Cantici, testo latino e 
italiano annotato e disposto secondo la reci- 
tatione dell’ Ufficio divino” (Turin, 1939; 
translation of the Vulgate); G. Bottasso, 
“‘Salterio del Breviario Romano, con 1’Ordi- 
nario del Divino Ufficio nel testo latino e 
italiano letteralfnente tradotti e annotati’’ 
(2nd ed., without date, 1935?; translation of 
the Vulgate); L. C. Fillion, ‘“Le Nouveau 
Psautier du Brévaire-romain. Texte, Traduc- 
tion et Commentaire” (2nd ed., Paris, 1913; 
translation of Sacy corrected); RE. Hugueny, 
“Psaumes et Cantiques du Brévaire Romain. 
Traduction, Commentaire, Méditation” 
(Brussels, 1912; critical translation according 
to the same system as in the other editions of 
this author); P. de Punich, “Le Psautier 
liturgique a la lumiére de la tradition chré- 
tienne”’ (1933; Vulgate with recourse to the 
Hebrew text); J. Weber, “Le Psautier du 
Brévaire romain. Texte et commentaire” 
(8rd ed., 1941; translation of Crampon cor- 
rected); A. Miller, Die Psalmen lateinisch 
und deutsch. Uebersetzung und kurze Erkla- 
rung (11-12 ed., 1937; translation of the 
Hebrew). 

* This is the system of S. Dogliotti, ‘“‘Psal- 
terium cum glossis iuxta ordinem Breviarii 
Romani dispositum”’ (Sublaci, 1935). 


more numerous and pressing made 
themselves heard, begging the Holy 
See to give us an intelligible Psalter 
for our daily prayer. Already in 1907, 
Father Albert Condamin, S.J., gave 
expression to this very reasonable 
desire: “A clear translation, rendering 
exactly the meaning of the inspired 
writer, is highly desirable. Let us 
then hope for it: on this as on other 
points, which all hope will be 
realized, that it will be granted to us, 
perhaps soon, to read the Psalms in a 
more intelligible official text.’’* Father 
Lagrange was of the same opinion; 
and, having remarked that St. Jerome 
had translated the Psalms according 
to the Hebrew, whereas the Gallican 
Psalter is derived from the Septua- 
gint, he added: ‘On this point the 
scientific spirit of St. Jerome was frus- 
trated by the liturgical usage. Will it 
be always so? If, on the one hand, 
this usage is more sacred, being handed 
down by so many saints -who recited 
the ancient Psalter; on the other hand, 
is it not above all apropos of a daily, 
august and solemn prayer of the 
Church, that the clergy should not 
be obliged to recite unintelligible things 
and be inured to mistranslations and 
phrases void of sense?”’* More re- 
cently, Father Jean Galés, S.J., in his 
beautiful and learned commentary on 
the Psalms (which, by the way, had a 
considerable influence on the new 
Latiu Psalter), while expressing the 
same desire, pointed out the critical 
difficulties. Nevertheless, his conclu- 
sion ‘was full of confidence: ‘Guided 
by the Holy Spirit, Holy Church will 
undoubtedly find a solution of the 
problem, whenever she thinks fit. 
There is nothing to prevent us from 


% Etudes, CXII (August, 1907), 423 sq. 
% Revue Biblique (1908), 111. 
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wishing that this may come soon.” 
Finally, I like to think that a voice, 
which made itself heard in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain—a voice supported, it 
seems, by the Belgian Episcopate— 
had some influence on the decision of 
our Holy Father, Pius XII, who long 


7 “Le Livre des Psaumes traduit et com- 
menté”’ (2 vols., Paris, 1936), I, 74. 

% As is clear from the title itself, the pro- 
posal of Raymond Philip Lawrence, ‘The 
Divine Office in the Vernacular’ (Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, XLI, December, 1940, 
pp. 250-253), is quite different. Moreover, 
we learned that certain German priests, dis- 


before had been won over to the same 
ideas. I refer to the study of Professor 
J. Coppens, ‘‘Pour une nouvelle version 
latine du Psautier,”’ published in 1938 
in the Ephemerides Theologice Lova- 
nienses (pp. 5-33). 
(To be concluded) 

liking to read what they do not understand, 
took it on themselves before the last war to 
recite the Psalms in a German translation— 
namely, in the one by Father A. Miller. 
Needless to say that, if they did so without 
permission, they did not satisfy their obliga- 
tion to recite the Canonical Hours in the 
name of the Church. 











- fin Memoriam 
Father Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Once again it is our sad duty to 
announce the severance of long- 
standing ties with a co-worker who 
was an unfailing inspiration to all 
who came into contact with him. 
Our sense of profound loss will un- 
doubtedly be shared by our readers, 
who must have profited greatly by 
the almost countless contributions 
which Father Kilian has made to 
the HomILetTic during past decades. 

Generally speaking, as one grows 
older, one gradually loses that inti- 
mate contact with contemporary 
problems and needs which is an in- 
dispensable requirement in those 
who conduct movements for the 
amelioration of social evils. Al- 


though he was but a few years short 


of the patriarchal span at the time 
of his death, Father Kilian yielded 
to few in his profound understand- 
ing of the temporal and spiritual 
currents in our society of to-day. 
Possibly it was his life-long inter- 
est in and intimate associations with 
youth that kept him fresh and 
youthful in mind and spirit up to 
the very last, even when his physical 
strength was rapidly failing him. 
For it is in his youth guidance work 
that he erected his chief monument, 
and it is in this domain that his pass- 
ing will be most sorely felt. As 
Director General of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade of the U. S. for thirty 
years, he developed and put into 
practice principles which at first 
were regarded in some quarters as 
questionable because they deviated 


from conventional norms, but which 
are now accepted as truisms in 
youth guidance circles. Basically, 
he insisted that boys should be con- 
sidered and treated as boys, that 
wildness or levity is commonly a 
mere symptom of adolescence and 
not necessarily a defect in character, 
that disastrous results may result 
from the failure of youth directors 
to draw this distinction—when they 
exaggerate what are mere “‘larks”’ 
for the juvenile mind into the grave 
defects which the same thoughtless 
escapades would represent in the 
adult. Father Kilian maintained 
stoutly: ‘“‘There are no bad boys, 
but unfortunately there are in our 
large cities hordes of boys who are 
corrupted by evil environment and 
evil companions.” 

As outstanding exponent of the 
youth movement, Father Kilian at- 
tended the International Congress 
on Child Welfare at Geneva in 1925. 
At the Catholic Youth International 
held in Rome in the same year, he 
was the spokesman for the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade and other American 
associations. When he revisited 
Rome in 1937, in recognition of his 
outstanding contributions to youth 
work, he was created by the Holy 
Father a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Holy Sepulcher—a rare 
honor, ,indeed. 

Youth work was just one phase of 
Father Kilian’s indefatigable activi- 
ties. A prolific author, he has left us 
a rich legacy of fifty pubished works. 


R. J. P. 
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Bethany of the Sacred Heart: You Are 
My Friends! 


By Mateo CRAWLEY-BoEVEY, SS.CC. 


Foreword 


I have been requested by Father 
John d’Elbee, my Superior General, 
to give a doctrinal definition of the 
work of the Enthronement, which I 
have been preaching for so many 
years. I acquiesce most willingly to 
this request, because I admire so much 
the zeal of one who owes his miraculous 
vocation to the Enthronement. 

Thus, with the great simplicity 
which for many years has been my sole 
apostolic eloquence, I shall write 
down, in the form of a fraternal heart- 
to-heart talk, just what I mean by the 
Enthronement, and exactly what is its 
doctrinal basis. The Breath of the 
Holy Spirit will do the rest! May the 
Adorable Paraclete, who is Light and 
Fire, pour down upon these lines a 
veritable Pentecost, which will be at 
once a “‘vision” and a “‘love’’! To see 
clearly and to love much—in these 
consist the classical gifts which make 
an apostle. May the loving Queen of 
Apostles and of the Cenacle take part 
in this modest work—for such is her 
right—so that its supernatural success 


‘be as perfect as possible! 


My exposition then, as simple as it 
is doctrinal, will be made up of three 
chapters: I. The Theology or Doc- 
trine of the Heart of Jesus; II. The 
Revelations at Paray-le-Monial; III. 
The Enthronement in the Home (as 
it has been approved and blessed by 
Rome). May the Well-Beloved be in 
my heart, and in the hearts of those 
who will read these lines, ‘‘ut adveniat 
Regnum Regis amoris!”’ 


I. Theology of the Heart of Jesus 


Let me make it clear at the outset 
that I am writing for a select group of 


apostles, and especially priests, to 
whom I address myself with mingled 
feelings of respect and priestly tender- 
ness. My gray hairs and their own 
kindness warrant my speaking to them 
as a preacher; but actually I write as 
one who prays, kneeling in spirit before 
them. 

Necessarily we begin with some 
fundamental principles. For we must 
be on our guard against a deformation 
of our work, brought about by the very 
fact of its development. The evil of 
“elephantitis” in Catholic activities is 
much more common than one thinks. 
The body—that is to say, the organ- 
ism—very often develops to the detri- 
ment of the soul, the spirit. Yet, on 
the other hand, this development is but 
a law of nature and of grace. As a 
matter of fact, every living thing in 
nature and in the Church must grow 
and evolve, or shrink and die. 

The same holds true of virtue and 
sanctity, of intellectual and moral 
qualities, and likewise of Catholic 
activities. Time was when these were 
but grains of mustard seed in the hands 
of the Sower, then growing plants, and 
finally great trees sheltering the birds 
of the air. But in their very growth 
there is always some danger. 

This is exactly the case with the 
Enthronement. In 1908 in Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, it was but a grain of mus- 
tard seed; in 1946 it is, thanks be to 
God, a great tree whose branches cover 
the entire earth, and whose fruits de- 
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light the friends of the King of Love 
and the very Angels in heaven. But, 
needless to say, if the roots and the sap 
are always the same, the tree of 1946 
has characteristics or, better, has de- 
veloped a spiritual beauty and a super- 
natural fecundity which were present 
only potentially when the seedling was 
transplanted from the nursery of 
Paray-le-Monial to the garden of Val- 
paraiso. And this is as it should be, 
for it is a perfectly normal phenom- 
enon. 


Theological Basis of the Enthronement 


Let me explain. If those who listen 
to me to-day in Canada had heard me 
in 1908, they would easily remark that 
the style or rather the tone of the 
preacher has considerably changed, 
even though the dominant obsession 
of his preaching is the same. To-day 
there is less ‘‘color’’ and ‘‘music”’ in 
the presentation of his theme; for he 
lays greater stress on its doctrinal as- 
pect, which he expounds, not with less 
~ sincerity, but with a stronger and more 
apostolic conviction. 

No one should be surprised if I say 
that I have learned to preach by 
preaching, according to the axiom: 
‘“‘Fabricando fit faber.’’ In the meas- 
ure that I advanced, I understood more 
clearly that in the apostolate of the 
Social Reign of the Heart of Jesus it 
was necessary to place on the same 
footing, in perfect doctrinal harmony, 
the sublime theology of St. Paul on 
charity and the revelations of the 
Sacred Heart at Paray-le-Monial. If 
devotion to the Sacred Heart was 
cradled in the Chapel of St. Margaret 
Mary, the wonderful theology of the 
Sacred Heart stems from Bethlehem 
and Gethsemane, from Calvary and 
the Cenacle, from the inspired writings 
of St. John and St. Paul. 


Yes, in our preaching we must in- 
separably unite St. Paul’s theology of 


‘charity to devotion to the Sacred 


Heart—that is, to the cult which the 
Church has so clearly approved and so 
strongly encouraged. Think of it: 
what a sublime hymn of divine glory 
would be that whose sacred text would 
read: ‘Caritas Christi urget nos... 
plenitudo legis delectio”’ (The charity 
of Christ presseth us . . . love is the ful- 
filling of the law), and whose celestial 
melody would be: ‘Behold this Heart 
which has loved men so much.... I 
will reign through My Heart!” Our 
preaching will be one-hundred-per- 
cent more effective, if we unite the 
statements of St. Paul and St. Mar- 
garet Mary—that is to say, the Pauline 
thesis on love and the authentic doc- 
trine of St. Margaret Mary, presented 
to us by Holy Mother Church, as she 
blesses the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

When one has meditated on and 
relished, among others, the sublime 
paragraph which begins: “If I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, 
but have not charity, I am nothing,” 
then and then only will the “Sitio” and 
the complaints, the requests and the 
promises of the King of Love, speaking 
to the Church through St. Margaret 
Mary, have an irresistible power and 
a sovereign claim on our souls. 

The triumphant eloquence of a true 
apostle comes to him from the truth of 
the doctrine which he expounds. We 
shall conquer souls if, in the Apostolate 
of the Enthronement and in all that 
concerns the Sacred Heart, we begin 
with what I like to call “the altar 
stone’’—namely, the Gospel and St. 
Paul. Only afterwards do we place on 
this magnificent altar the “‘lights and 
flowers’ asked for by St. Margaret 
Mary in honor of the Sacred Heart. 
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Simple Devotion and Doctrinal Substance 


Is it not true that very often our 
apostolate is reduced too much to the 
level of a simple devotion, and that we 
do not insist enough on the doctrinal 
substance underlying this incomparable 
devotion? ‘‘Hec oportet facere et illa 
non omittere.”’ If the cause of the 
Sacred Heart is not yet completely 
won, especially among the clergy, is 
this not partly due to an imperfect 
presentation of the subject, or at least 
one that is not sufficiently theological? 

How well the Enthronement helps to 
bring out the depths of the fraternity 
of ideal and doctrine between the great 
Apostle and the Messenger of Paray- 
le-Monial—between St. Paul saying: 
“Dilexit me et tradidit semetipsum 
pro me. Qui diligit . . . legem imple- 
vit,” and the sacred pages revealing the 
requests and complaints of the Heart of 
Jesus, but also His promises that He, 
the King of Love, will reign by the 
power of His Heart, despite Satan and 
his agents! 

To grasp more clearly the insepara- 
ble doctrinal bond between “‘theology”’ 
and ‘‘devotion,” let us make a simple 
comparison. The Ave Maria, and 
hence the Rosary and the entire 
Marian cult of Lourdes and Fatima, 
are based on the Mystery of the 
Annunciation or, more properly, on 
the Dogma of the Divine Maternity of 
Mary. For we must never forget that 
in the first place comes ‘‘Marian Theo- 
logy,” on which is constructed, as a 
Catholic monument of the first rank, 
“The Marian Devotion.” 

Our friends and collaborators should 
be made to understand clearly that 
every external cult, every “‘devotion,” 
in the strict sense of the word, always 
presupposes a dogma; a devotion to be 
truly Catholic must be thoroughly 


dogmatic. 


Now, amongst the numerous and 
very beautiful devotions approved by 
the Church there is certainly not one 
more “‘dogmatic,”’ more “‘evangelical,”’ 
than devotion to the Heart of Jesus. 
For it embraces, in a manner that is as 
enlightening as solid, the three great 
chapters which contain the ‘‘Credo”’ 
of our Catholic Faith, namely: (1) 
the mystery of love, that is the Incar- 
nation; (2) the mystery of love which 
is the folly of the cross; (3) and the 
gift of love, par excellence, that is the 
Eucharist—Sacrifice and Sacrament. 

Enlightened by this fundamental 
doctrine, we shall grasp more readily 
both the beauty and the significance of 
the requests concerning the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart, the celebration of the 
First Fridays, in a spirit of Eucharistic 
and reparative love; the Holy Hour, 
vigil of penance and reparation, and 
finally the consecration to the Sacred 
Heart (that is, to His Love) of all that 
is beautiful and vital in the Church, 
honoring at the same time in an explicit 
manner the image of this adorable ~ 
Heart, the material symbol of His in- 
finitely merciful love. The word 
“‘heart”’ is a symbolic, figurative term 
in both human and divine language. 
Therefore, when the Saviour says: 
“Behold this Heart which has loved 
men so much’’—this is equivalent to 
saying: “Contemplate in My Heart 
the love I have for you . . . and in ex- 
change for-this Heart, for My love, 
give Me your love, your heart.” 

The great-Cardinal Pie has expressed 
this idea magnificently when he said: 
“The whole Christ, from His Head 
crowned with thorns through love to 
His Feet pierced through love, is noth- 
ing but an infinite Heart, which 
through His wounds offers naught but 
love. and claims nothing but love in 
return.” 
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As a final comparison to clarify the 
foundation of this doctrinal alliance 
between the Gospel, St. Paul, and 
Paray-le-Monial, let us suppose that 
the thesis, “‘Caritas Christi urget nos,” 
were a masterpiece of sacred paint- 
ing—well, the frame best suited to dis- 
play this painting would be the Revela- 
tions of Paray-le-Monial. Again, if 
this sublime thesis ‘‘Delixit me et tradi- 
dit semetipsum pro me” were (let us 
say) a Mass, the practical and sacred 
formula for celebrating this Mass 
would be, again, devotion to the Sac- 
red Heart, the external cult as pro- 
posed by St. Margaret Mary and ap- 
proved by the Church. 


Inadequacy of Faith Alone 


What did Jesus the King say at 
Paray? Fundamentally, He repeated 
what He had already preached by His 
tears and His miracles, in the crib, on 
Calvary, and in the Cenacle: ‘Behold 
this Heart which has loved you so 
much, and which has performed these 
marvels in order to make Itself loved. 
I desire to conquer and possess you by 
the power of My love.” 

To close this section, I propose to 
make two statements, both striking 
and doctrinal. The first is: “Unum 
est credere, aliud est amare.’”’ An act 
of faith, the submission of the mind to 
a revealed truth or to a mystery, is not 
of itself an act of charity, the gift of 
self, which is called love. As a matter 
of fact, we can believe (and St. Paul 
even speaks of a faith that moves 
mountains), but if we do not live our 
faith by love, then that faith merely 
makes us more responsible. Oh, yes, 
one can believe without loving, but one 
can not love without believing! A 
true Christian is he who believes with a 
great faith, but who also loves what he 
believes with an even greater love. 


The perfection of faith, of hope, and 
all the virtues is charity or love! 

It follows that to preach faith is only 
half of the Gospel; therefore, let us 
preach love which perfects and vivifies 
faith. Note well that Jesus complains 
of a lack of love! Does that mean that 
the other virtues are to be found in 
abundance? Not at all! On the con- 
trary, when love, the queen and source 
of virtues, is lacking, the rest will be 
lacking too. 

Let us who are preaching the Heart 
of Jesus, be Apostles of Love! Love is 
certainly not a sickly feeling, still less 
an effeminate sentimentality, but the 
total gift of self, the ‘‘tradidit,” the 
faculty and the grace to give oneself to 
Him who out of love has delivered 
Himself for us! The Deus—Chari- 
tas—whom we adore and preach wants 
absolutely to be loved! 


Three Ineffable Gifts 


As a second and final observation on 
this admirable doctrine of love, I 
would speak here of three ineffable 
gifts which the love of the Heart of 
Jesus has presented to His Church. 

The very first gift is: ‘The knowl- 
edge and love of His Father.” ‘‘Divina 
institutione formati audemus dicere: 
Pater Noster.’’ Here we have basically 
the wonderful novelty of the Gospel: 
“God, our Father; we, His adopted 
children!’ It took nothing less than 
the Incarnate Word to reveal to us 
this mystery of divine love, supreme 
gift of a supreme love. And ever since 
that revelation we call the Man-God 
our eldest Brother; His Father is our 
Father, and His Mother is our Mother! 

The second gift is: Himself. He 
gives Himself to us forever. He is our 
Treasure, our Good! ‘“‘Dilectus meus 
mihi et ego illi . . . tenui eum, nec 
dimittam.” And this gift is irrevo- 
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cable; the Eucharist fixes His abode 
among us in this land of exile: ‘‘Usque 
ad consummationem seculi.”’ 

Finally, the third gift, worthy of the 
Adorable Giver, is: Pentecost. ‘“‘It is 
expedient to you that I go: for if I go 
not, the Paraclete will not come to you, 
but if I go, I will send Him to you” 
(John, xvi. 7). The Holy Spirit did 
come, and on Pentecost Sunday the 
Church was born in the Cenacle. 
Truly, since the love of Jesus bestowed 
these three wonderful gifts upon us, we 
can almost say that omnipotence has 
exhausted itself. And as He promised, 
when we love Him who is Love Incar- 
nate, the three Divine Persons take up 
their abode in us, and we become living 
monstrances of the most august Trin- 
ity. 

We who preach the Enthronement 
should break this alabaster vase so that 
every home of the Sacred Heart may be 
thoroughly filled with the odor of the 
thrice-holy oil of this sublime doctrine. 

Once more, let us proclaim in season 
and out of season that the great Doc- 
tors of this divine theology of love are 
Paul and John the Evangelist, Bona- 
venture and Bernard, Thomas Aquinas 
and Francis de Sales. Yes, long before 
the beautiful devotion to the Sacred 
Heart was revealed through St. Mar- 
garet Mary, these spiritual giants were 
already the great Apostles of the Heart 
of Jesus. 

If we preach in this way, we shall 
transform the marvellous little Chapel 
of Paray-le-Monial into a truly Catho- 
lic Sanctuary! This was the thought of 
Leo XIII when he said: ‘The greatest 
private revelation was,the one made at 
Paray-le-Monial. After Calvary, its 
altar is the most sacred, and around it 
gravitates the thought and love of the 
Church.” 


“‘Rex sum ego,’ 


were the words of 


Jesus before Pilate, and St. Paul de- 
clares: ‘‘Oportet autem Illum reg- 
nare.’” But before the ecstatical eyes 
of St. Margaret Mary, He assures us 
that He longs to reign and that He will 
reign through His Heart! It is for this 
reason the Church forbids the Crown- 
ing of the image of the Sacred Heart: 
Jesus is King by nature, and also by 
right of conquest through the holy 
cross of redemption. 


II. The Revelations to St. 
Margaret Mary at 
Paray-le-Monial 


Let us enter, on bended knee, this 
new Gethsemane, which still reéchoes 
with the sad complaints and stirring 
requests of the King of Love. Its his- 
tory is well known; therefore, I shall 
merely recall briefly the statements of 
the Saviour to His Confidant and 
Messenger. 


Jesus repeats over and over that He. 
thirsts for love. But He complains 
bitterly of so-called friends, of medio- 
cre friends who wound His Heart, be- 
cause they do not truly love Him. The 
King of Love is truly a Beggar for 
Love! He desires to reign, He must 
reign, because He is a King; but He 
wills to reign, not by destroying, but 
by converting and pardoning. But 
above all, consecrated souls must love 
Him with a perfect love! Priests and 
Religious, the appeal and perhaps the 
reproach are especially for us! Note 
well, the greatest Promise concerns us: 
“IT will sanctify My friends by a special 
grace.’’ Happy those who understand 
that the Good Master desires to perpet- 
uate the succession of John the beloved 
disciple. Yes, He wants intimate 
friends—‘“‘Johns,” of whom He wants 
to make ‘‘Pauls,’’ Apostles of fire. 

For our own sake let us stress this 
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idea. Jesus wants, demands, exacts of 
us, His consecrated friends, a love unto 
sanctity. To His fervent and faithful 
friends He promises an extraordinary 
grace, a sort of charism—that of con- 
verting and softening the most hard- 
ened hearts. But, let us never forget, 
the apostle most powerful in the work 
of salvation is always the intimate 
friend who, having won the Heart of 
Jesus, dispenses His treasures for His 
glory and the salvation of souls. 


The Duty of Reparation 


Naturally this leads us to the pleas- 
ant but important duty of reparation, 
characteristic of devotion to the Sac- 
red Heart. A love which is thrust 
aside, forgotten and outraged, de- 
mands from friends a kind of compen- 
sation, which having appeased His 
justice obtains an outpouring of mercy. 
Because He is truly a just God, He 
finds Himself obliged to punish and 
chastize: for He is as much Justice as 
Love. But as far as we, poor exiles, 
are concerned, one would say He is 
more a “divine pity,’ more a dispense 
of mercy, than of rigorous and venge- 
ful justice. 

Still, in order to restore the balance 
upset by sin, He urges us to make repa- 
ration, to offer Him a penitent love, so 
that, His justice appeased, He may 
exercise His mercy. For this purpose, 
He Himself places the purchase price 
in our hands. Thus, He asks that the 
First Friday be consecrated to Him in 
a special way as a homage of Euchar- 
istic and reparative love. As a recom- 
pense for this offering of love, He gives 
special graces. Finally, He asks St. 
Margaret Mary to rise at night to 
watch with Him, to console Him even 
better then the Angel at Gethsemane. 
And so He institutes the Holy Hour 


which from that time on has played 
such a great part in the extension of the 
Reign of the Sacred Heart. 

But, let it be well noted, just as the 
greatest revelation took place during 
the exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on December 27, the Feast of St. 
John, so also the entire gospel of Paray 
is a mission eminently Eucharistic. 
By this I mean that, in the history of 
the Revelations of the Heart of Jesus, 
everything stems from the Eucharist, 
and everything without exception re- 
turns to the Eucharist. 

As will soon be pointed out, in this 
Eucharistic love we must maintain the 
scale of doctrinal values which places 
before everything else the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, Holy Mass, as the foundation 
and the source of all Eucharistic piety. 
After that comes the Sacrament, Holy 
Communion, and finally the Taber- 
nacle and the Monstrance for adoration 
and other practices of the cult. 

The great Feast of the Sacred Heart 
is a splendid résumé of all the requests, 
and it should become through our 
efforts a striking and veritable apothe- 
osis of the King of Love. Regarding 
this Feast, let us remember that it is 
the Saviour Himself who selected and 
fixed the Friday after the Octave of 
Corpus Christi as the day of its cele- 
bration. Let us keep to this day and 
not transfer this marvellous Feast to a 
Sunday, for very special graces are 
attached to it. Encourage the families 
of the Sacred Heart to make it a true 
family-feast so that the doctrine and 
the devotion of the Heart of Jesus may 
become a sacred tradition in the home, 
one to be handed down, as are family 
traits, from generation to generation. 

Finally, Jesus is so determined to 
make us understand His desire to be 
ardently loved, that He demands a 
special homage for the very symbol of 
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His love to which He designs to attach 
special blessings. 


The Garcia Moreno Picture 


I would like to make here an interest- 
ing observation regarding the so-called 
Garcia Moreno picture of the Sacred 
Heart, which is, after all, the magnifi- 
cent Labarum (or standard) of our 
crusade, even though its use is not 
obligatory for the Enthronement. It 
came to us from the great Christian 
hero, the former president of Ecuador, 
Gabriel Garcia Moreno, ‘who fell 
beneath the steel of the enemies of the 
Church,”’ as Pius IX and Leo XIII 
have solemnly said. The symbolism of 
this picture is perfect: for it depicts in 
truth the King of Love. 

I inaugurated the work of the En- 
thronement by raising this glorious 
standard, and for more than 50 years I 
have been its happy guardian. Some 
few years ago the Reverend Carlos 
Monge, the Chilean Provincial of the 
Fathers of the Sacred Hearts, felt it his 
duty to hand over this treasure to the 
Episcopacy of Ecuador at their urgent 
request. 

I take this opportunity to annoutice 
to all our friends that the process of the 
cause of the Beatification of Garcia 
Moreno is about to begin. How happy 
and proud we shall be one day to see 
raised to the altar, if it be God’s will, 
the apostle of the Royalty of the Sacred 
Heart, massacred out of hatred for this 
Royalty on the First Friday of August, 
1875! 


Margaret Mary and the Little Flower 


The golden key to this chapter on 
Paray is a moving parallel between 
Margaret Mary and Thérése of Li- 
sieux—two great Saints, truly twins 
because of their intimate vocation, al- 
though quite different in their style and 


their mission, yet two conquering, 
triumphant messengers of the King of 
Love, who begs for love. The two 
would seem to have been born in the 
wound of the Sacred Heart. Indeed, a 
flame has been enkindled wherever the 
message of St. Margaret Mary has 
penetrated, and the same is true of 
Thérése, wherever her Autobiography 
has made her known. 

What a supernatural affinity, despite 
some very great differences, between 
the Victim of Paray and that of Li- 
sieux, both of them holocausts of love, 
both apostles of love and mercy! Two 
statements sum up the ideal of the two 
providential missionaries of love. 

““My vocation is to love,” says St. 
Thérése. ‘‘No, I cannot take any rest 
until the end of the world . . . then I 
shall be able to rejoice because the 
number of the elect will be complete!’ 

“To love Him unto folly,” says St. 
Margaret Mary, “and to make Him 
greatly loved, that is enough for me.”’ 

May they be our guiding stars! 


III. The Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart in the Home 


As founder of this work, I have been 
asked to give a definition which corre- 
sponds exactly to its ideal and spirit. 
In nomine Domini, I shall do my best. 

Is the Enthronment nothing more 
than the image installed in the place of 
honor? No; there is more to it than 
that! Is it perhaps but a beautiful and 
simple consecration of the family to the 
Sacred Heart? The Consecration is in- 
cluded indeed, but there is much more 
than that! 

What then? There is a marvellous 
statement made by Jesus to St. Mar- 
garet Mary which I give as a synthesis 
of our Crusade, at least as far as its 
supreme ideal is concerned: “J will 
reign through My Heart and I promise 
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to reignl’’ The Enthronement is the 
apostolate which is trying to make this 
divine affirmation something living 
and lived in the home, the social cell. 
That is why the idea of Royalty ex- 
pressed by the term ‘‘Enthronement”’ 
is not just an arbitrary title given to 
our work, and that is also the reason 
that I have continued to use it, despite 
criticisms of all kinds, for in itself it 
constitutes an entire program of action. 

Here is another definition, more 
technical in content. The Enthrone- 
ment is the homage of adoration, of 
social reparation and of fervent love, 
which the family, as the social cell, 
offers to the Heart of Jesus considered 
as King of Society. In this sense, 
which is strictly doctrinal, the En- 
thronement is not merely a beautiful 
but simple Consecration; it is a hom- 
age of “‘latria,”’ made in a spirit of love 
and reparation, for the modern social 
apostasy. In other words, it is the 
“Ave Rex,” the “Volumus Hunc reg- 
nare super nos,”’ of the miniature nation 
in the riame of the entire nation. 


Significance of the Enthronement 


Now, how bring about in families the 
effective realization of this Divine 
Royalty? By securing in the family 
circle, in a practical and thorough way, 
. the actualization of not one or other of 
the requests made at Paray, but indeed 
the realization of every one of them. 
. Now, one of these requests, and per- 
haps the less important, is that which 
refers to the honor to be given the 
image of the Sacred Heart. This image 
is only a symbol of the presence in the 
home of a living King, recognized as 
such in everyday life. But, since it is 
the King of Love Who is Enthroned, it 
goes without saying that it is the entire 
doctrine of St. Paul on Love which is 
brought to the fore (which is empha- 


sized), and likewise it is the integral 
devotion of Paray that we propose to 
constitute as the soul of the family, the 
living throne of a King whose sover- 
eignty is accepted with as much faith 
as love. 

The well-beloved King of Love is at 
the same time the great Friend of His 
friends of Bethany: ‘Vos amici mei.” 
And He is even more a King among His 
own precisely because He is a true 
Friend, loved wholeheartedly. Thus, 
a great intimacy should be established 
between this King and His friends, an 
intimacy which is the outpouring of 
hearts filled with confidence like those 
of Lazarus, Martha and Mary, into 
the ever-faithful loving Heart of their 
Divine Friend. And this friendship 
must result in an intimate sharing of 
everyday life of the family with Jesus, 
and consequently of Jesus with the 
family: ‘‘Mane nobiscum, Domine.” 

The family of the Sacred Heart must 
never take its pleasures or sorrows 
alone; Jesus, the Friend, always has 
His part—and the very first, at that—. 
in the sorrowful and joyous happenings 
of parents and children. For His 
Heart is the very center of this happy 
family. Naturally, this means that on 
certain outstanding family celebra- 
tions and cherished anniversaries, on 
First Fridays, Bethany should gather 
at the feet of the Royal Friend, and 
renew its offering of total love to the 
Heart of Jesus. There you have Jesus 
Christ become a God-Emmanuel in the 
Christian home. 

But all of this necessarily presup- 
poses a great Eucharistic fervor. Con- 
sequently, Bethany must become, little 
by little, a veritable Tabernacle. 
Therefore, daily Mass and Communion 
must become for Bethany a law of 
love, a pressing necessity, in truth its 
daily Bread! 
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Sacrifice and Sacrament 


This is the proper place to emphasize 
a principle, which is not always under- 
stood or practised in pious circles: 
namely, that in Eucharistic love the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass must always 
occupy the first place. Alas, for many 
good Christians the Eucharist consists 
merely of Holy Communion. They do 
not come to Mass for the purpose of 
adoring, praising and blessing the 
Most Holy Trinity, “per Ipsum, et 
cum Ipso, et in Ipso,’’ but only in order 
to receive Holy Communion. For too 
many Holy Mass is, after all, but the 
liturgical key which opens the Taber- 
nacle Door. The official praise given 
to God by the Church through the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is very 
often entirely overlooked. 

Let us do our best to reéstablish the 
scale of spiritual values in a matter of 
such transcendent importance. Sacri- 
fice and Sacrament must remain in- 
separable, but the Sacred Fountain, 
without which there is neither Com- 
munion rail, nor Tabernacle, nor Mon- 
strance, is the Holy Sacrifice: ‘‘Fons 
vite indeficiens.” A great theologian 
has well said: ‘‘He who does not ap- 
preciate Holy Mass will never be a 
Eucharistic soul; daily Communion 
itself will be a matter of routine and 
without fruit if the chalice is not recog- 
nized as the fountain.”’ Yes, the fam- 
ily of the Sacred Heart should love 
Holy Mass with their whole heart and 
soul. 


Nocturnal Adoration 


In order to increase the flame of 
charity, let us light that lamp of peni- 
tent and reparative love, Nocturnal 
Adoration in the Home. This means 
that we should try to organize, even 
though it be with groups of elite fam- 


ilies, a Eucharistic vigil, a perpetual 
Holy Hour. Here again we have 
Bethany turned into a sanctuary, a 
tabernacle. 

Nocturnal Adoration has had a suc- 
cess which has surprised even the most 
optimistic, and among them I was the 
most surprised. But its success in the 
supernatural order has been every- 
where a spiritual renovation, a rebirth 
of Eucharistic fervor—and, I might 
add, a source of remarkable conver- 
sions! It is in itself a remarkable 
powerhouse of grace, for it comprises 
the three vital elements of Christian 
life, which are: Prayer, Penance and 
Love. Therefore, you who are apos- 
tles, hold fast to this apostolate with 
all your heart, but see to it that you 
yourselves are the very first adorers in 
spirit and in truth! With this super- 
natural method of apostolate, then, 
make the Enthronement a work of 
social salvation! And in it find the 
means for the sanctification of friends, 
and the conversion of so many who are 
lukewarm and sinners, found in great 
numbers even in the best families. 

Our work has always had its special 
characteristic; indeed, it has been 
“canonized” by heaven. It has har- 
vested for the granaries of the Father a 
great number of publicans who have 
been mortally ill. It possesses the 
secret of conversion and of spiritual 
resurrection. But since I am speaking 
in this tone to apostles and priests, I 
allow myself an observation: if the 
marvel of grace which is the Holy 
Mass does not succeed in sanctifying 
all who celebrate it (and this because of 
our own fault), the Enthronement, ex 
opere operato, cannot be expected to do 
more! Thus, it is absolutely necessary 
that we, the apostles, make up our 
minds to live to the full the law of 
charity and the spirit of love, which we 
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preach to families. This is what I call 
the sincerity of our preaching. 

The King will give in superabun- 
dance whatever He has promised, but 
only on condition that we be, like Mar- 
garet Mary, extremely docile instru- 
ments, ready to live and to preach His 
Love. 


Some Practical Counsels 


At this point, I must not omit cer- 
tain counsels of extreme importance 
for the progress of our work. I mean 
to say that, not satisfied with contrib- 
uting to the Divine Victory with all the 
fire of our faith and our enthusiasm, we 
must also multiply around us apostles 
of the Social Reign of the Heart of 
Jesus. 

Religious Communities, be they de- 
voted to prayer and penance or con- 
secrated to the work of education, will 
become an incomparable army if they 
are truly won to this cause. 

Wonderful conquests have been due 
to the zeal of our Junior Apostles, 
members of the League of St. Tarcis- 
ius. Wherever Sisters have whole- 
heartedly tried to stimulate their stu- 
dents by enkindling the flame of zeal, 
they have witnessed the power which 
the childlike hearts wield over the 
Heart of Jesus. Piety without zeal is 
nothing but a flash without an after- 
math; but piety with zeal is a God- 
given blessed fire, a fire which radiates, 
and which endures. There is no doubt 
that the greatest profit from this 
apostolate comes to the Communities, 
for they bring down upon themselves 
the blessings promised by the Heart of 
Jesus. But we must not forget that 
there is also a great blessing for the 
spiritual welfare and the perseverance 
of the student-apostles. Let us train 
them as early as possible in the duty of 


the apostolate, a duty which is one of 
solid piety and of true love. 

Let us also utilize the Communities 
engaged in charitable works, and ask 
them to contribute their sacrifices and 
their sufferings to the extension of the 
Reign of the Sacred Heart. I make a 
suggestion here which already has had 
excellent results: that the Sisters and 
nurses in hospitals should continue to 
be enrolled in Nocturnal Adoration. 
How powerful it is to have thousands 
of nurses making their Nocturnal 
Adoration beside the bed of the sick 
and dying, and thus proving their solic- 
itude for the Agonizing and Crucified 
King, as well as for their suffering 
charges! For this great army of chari- 
table workers, and their unfortunate 
charges, the apostolate of suffering will 
become a marvellous supernatural 
solace, and at the same time will con- 
tribute most efficaciously to the success 
of our apostolate. For to suffer with 
love as an apostle means that one is al- 
ready preaching with an eloquence 
which is always fruitful. 


IV. Concluding Thoughts 


And now to terminate in a serious 
vein, the present situation of society 
and of the world is extremely grave. 
Yet, we must have confidence in Him 
who has conquered the world! I my- 
self heard the great Pius XI solemnly 
declare ‘‘Humanity is living in its 
darkest hour since the deluge. But the 
Church has a great hope of salvation, for 
we are living to the full the hour of the 
Sacred Heart.” “TI will reign despite 
Satan and his agents,’’ was the ex- 
plicit statement of the King, but He 
added that He would reign through 
His Heart! And the rock on which we 
must construct the Christian fortress 
is, and will always remain, the home, 
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under attack to-day with diabolical 
hatred. It is true that the tempest of 
hate which is concentrating on the 
family, is fear-inspiring. Neverthe- 
less, we have cause to rejoice, for we 
have His marvellous promises. ‘Help 
will fail you,”’ said the King to St. 
Margaret Mary, ‘‘only when I shall be 
lacking in power.” Thus, if the King 
of love is with us, who shall stand 
against Him, and against us? 

In conclusion, I wish to stress very 
strongly the importance and timeliness 
of the Enthronement. We have placed 
it in the ranks of a true crusade, and 
indeed it merits this title in the strict 
meaning of the word. For what could 
be greater as an enterprise of social sal- 
vation that the work of saving the 
Christian fortress—the home, where 
the Sacred Heart reigns as King, and 


where He is loved as an Adorable 
Friend? What is more powerful than a 
home which is a tabernacle of prayer, 
a tabernacle of Eucharistic fervor, and 
a sanctuary of Christian penance? 
There you have in spirit and in truth 
the authentic Bethany of the Heart of 
Jesus. 

When the Enthronement merited the 
blessing and even the praise of Pius X, 
Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII, 
it was precisely because they consid- 
ered it as a work of Christian restora- 
tion, and an apostolic organism of the 
highest value. If, in this great strug- 
gle, the Church protects us, and en- 
courages us in such a maternal and 
wholehearted way, certainly we may be 
permitted to say that God is with us. 
“‘Eamus ergo et nos, et moriamur cum 
Eo! Oportet autem Illum regnare.” 





ioe Ritin 











Two Priests Solve Children’s Confession 
Problem 


By Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Several months ago I first heard 
about these two priests. They are 
separated by over two thousand miles. 
Both have parochial schools. One has 
two assistants in a town parish with a 
large number of farm parishioners; the 
other has three (if not four) assistants, 
in a big city parish. A priest who had 
given a mission in that small-town 
parish several years ago, told me he had 
never met greater innocence of life 
among grown-ups. In the other pas- 
tor’s parish, five girls left last summer 
for the convent after finishing high 
school, with two others to go in Janu- 
ary. From the grade school four boys 
entered the preparatory seminary of 
the diocese, one went to Maryknoll, 
another to a Jesuit high school with 
the intention of becoming a Jesuit 
eventually. Within the last four years 
eleven First Masses have been said in 
this parish by former parish boys. De- 
votion to hearing children’s confessions 
is, of course, only one phase of intense 
pastoral work, but it concerns a phase 
that can be improved upon in most of 
our city parishes, it would seem. 
Only inadequate instruction on and a 
faulty appreciation of the Sacrament 
can explain the situation described by 
one of our bishops a few years ago. 
This prelate lamented the fact that so 
many boys and girls within a year 
after leaving school give up the Sacra- 
ments as far as any frequency is con- 
cerned, and in not a few cases even 


absent themselves regularly from Sun-° 


day Mass. This situation is all the 


more deplorable in view of the Church’s 
doctrine that the Sacrament of Penance 
prevents sin as well as forgives sin. 


Various Methods of Hearing Children’s 
Confessions 


Forty years ago the Very Reverend 
Canon James Keatinge of St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark, England, in his 
book ‘“‘The Priest, His Character and 
Work”’ (a book that had its first edition 
in November, 1903, and its eighth edi- 
tion in August, 1925), gives an ap- 
praisal of the methods he had seen 
used in hearing children’s confessions 
over a period of thirty-five years. 
Going into detail on the outstanding 
success of one of those methods, he 
writes to this effect in the chapter 
entitled ‘The Priest in the School’ 
(pp. 276-77): 


“Then we have the duty of the 
children’s confessions. I have seen 
many plans tried; each has its good 
points and each its drawbacks. I 
have seen children’s confessions 
heard in the church, heard in the 
schools; I have seen the children 
brought in droves once a month, and 
all hands piped on deck to absolve 
them. I have also seen children in 
select parties, personally conducted 
for the most part, once a week. All 
these plans and others I have seen 
tried with varying success. One of 
the most successful men with chil- 
dren that I ever had with me had one 
method for the non-communicants 
and a different one for those who 
had made their First Communion, 
and his plan, though entailing much 
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work and calling for almost blind 
faith, seems to have produced the 
best results. The non-communi- 
cants he took himself entirely; they 
were not old enough to need a choice 
of confessor, and they were so young 
that they did need a priest who 
would take pains with each of them 
and even teach them while he was 
hearing their confessions. Every 
Wednesday or Friday a small party 
would come to the church, personally 
conducted by a young teacher. He 
would not have more than ten or 
twelve each day; they would be 
weary waiting, he said, if he had 
more, and if he had a larger number 
he could not take pains with each. 
Oftentimes, too, he would prepare 
them himself; standing facing them 
in the benches for five or six minutes, 
he would go through a child’s ex- 
amination of conscience aloud for 
them; then, holding a crucifix before 
them, would give them a little object 
lesson on Our Lord’s sufferings to 
teach them to get sorry. That 
priest meant business with those 
little souls. What wonder if he had 
some success with them! 


“For those who had made their 
First Communion he had another 
method. The only thing fixed about 
their Communion was the particular 
Sunday of the month on which they 
were togo. He abolished the special 
time for their confession, and he 
would not hear of their being heard 
in droves. His aim was to eliminate 
school discipline and classroom rules 
from their monthly Communion, so 
that its regularity should not depend 
on their school life, and that the 
practice of monthly Communion 
might survive their schooldays. 
Thus, the child was taught to choose 
its own confessor and to go itself at 
the ordinary time when confessions 
were heard without being sent. 
When the plan was first tried, it was 
a sad failure compared with the auto- 
matic regularity obtained when the 
children were sent by their teachers 
to confession. But even such a 
failure gives pause for thought. If 
it is a failure now to leave children 


their freedom and try to teach them 
to use it wisely, may it not be a fail- 
ure hereafter when they have left 
school and are entirely free? Train 
them now for their days of freedom; 
and if we fail at first, we can at least 
renew our efforts in the school and 
try with patience to win them to 
better things.”’ 


Similar Aims of Our Two Priests 


To mention first the pastor of the 
town parish surrounded by a large 
Catholic rural population, he allows 
his two assistants to take Monday off 
as their free day. In fact, the assistant 
who sings the High Mass on Sunday is 
free from Sunday afternoon; the other 
leaves the parish after his Monday 
Mass. On Tuesday morning at 11:30, 
the catechetical hour in the school, all 
three priests go to their confessionals, 
and those pupils of the fourth grade 
who want to go to confession go over 
to the church. So, if the entire room 
goes, each child will have ample time 
to make his or her confession as lei- 
surely as would a grown-up person, and 
is given even more attention. Then 
on Wednesday at the same hour the 
youngsters of the fifth grade are given 
their confessional opportunity; on 
Thursday the sixth grade; on Friday 
the seventh grade. But how about 
the eighth graders? They have been 
taught they must develop the habit of 
choosing their own time for confession, 
any morning before each of the three 
Masses when confessions are heard. 
This is a thing that the distinguished 
pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Pitts- 
burgh, has been doing for a quarter of 
a century—that is, arranging that con- 
fessions be heard for twenty minutes 
before each of the weekday Masses. 

The other of our two priests acts 


‘somewhat differently. He has what he 


calls a “Family Holy Hour” every 
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weekday morning that starts at 8:15 
o'clock with morning prayers, which 
are taken from the “Manual of Prayer’’ 
used in the diocesan seminary plus the 
Litany of the Holy Name, with Mass 
starting at 8:30. When a novena is 
going on, the appropriate prayers are 
said at the end of Mass. Then about 
9:00 o’clock a priest, in cassock only, 
starts down the aisle to say the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, and an average num- 
ber of some seventy-five persons stay 
for this particular devotion. Before 
Christmas there is a month’s novena to 
the Infant of Prague for vocations, 
with prayers both after Mass and at 
night prayers in the church (these lat- 
ter consisting mostly of the Rosary). 
But let us return to the children’s con- 
fessions. The children go during the 
8:30 o’clock Mass on weekdays, and 
so also do frequent communicants; 
and the children are weekly communi- 
cants, atleast. Then there is a general 
confession of the children on the Thurs- 
day before the First Friday. They 
prepare and go by groups; and this is 
done to check on some who may not be 
developing habits of personal piety by 
going during the weekday Holy Hour. 
The priests of this parish deal with the 
children in confession according to 
their individual capacity, urging them 
on in this springtime of grace to ever 
greater devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 
Those priests—and none more so than 
the pastor himself who is nearing his 
golden sacerdotal years—are prac- 
tically aware of the fact that one great 
purpose of the Sacrament of Penance 
is to enable the soul to know itself and 
to be inspired by personal guidance 
into the rich pastures of spiritual per- 
fection, so as to bring the best of dis- 
positions to the Sacraments of Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist. The pastor 
is convinced that no group of penitents 


deserve more attention than grade- 
school youngsters. Yet, he feels also 
that once a month on the Thursday 
before First Friday it is salutary for 
the entire school of 550 pupils to pre- 
pare for confession and to go by groups; 
for this shepherding will make sure of 
catching a youth here and there who 
needs external help to get him into the 
way of personal piety. The pastor re- 
members how, in the early eighties of 
the last century, his father had certain 
days of the year when he went to con- 
fession, always before ‘“‘the stations’ 
(in the Spring and in the Fall) in their 
own home, and on the eves of the 
Assumption and the Epiphany, as well 
as on Christmas Eve and Holy Satur- 
day. All the children knew this, for 
they and the mother were packed in the 
jaunting car for those six events a year. 


A Third Pastor Imitates 


I asked a priest whom I have known 
from boyhood (pastor in a big city 
parish with a school numbering about 
1000 pupils) what he thought of the 
first-mentioned plan of hearing the 
children of only one grade a day at 
11:30 in the morning. His answer 
was: ‘‘For me, that sounds like a reve- 
lation from heaven. I have had my 
worries over the years in having all the 
children of the school go to confession 
on the one morning. Lately the 
Sisters asked that the confessions be 
heard in the school building. To that 
I demurred. I do intend, though, to 
have them come a grade a day at a 
stated hour by invitation and not by 
regimentation.”’ 

This imitating pastor may be in- 
terested also in the second priest’s 
expedient of having each room prepare 
for confession at a certain hour on the 
four days preceding the First Friday, 
and in trying to get some of them into 
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the habit of receiving on the First 
Friday and the succeeding Saturday 
and Sunday as a means of breaking 
the youngsters into the habit of fre- 
quent Communion (five times a 
week)—a thing the second priest 
quoted above tries to do by telling the 
youngsters in confession that they can 
thereby gain a plenary indulgence. 

We know, of course, that those 
guiltless of mortal sin can obtain valid 
absolution by merely eliciting ex- 
ternally an act of salutary contrition. 
However, one who makes no accusa- 
tion of sins at all deprives himself of 
rich sacramental graces, and likewise of 
the help of the sacramental repre- 
sentative of the Divine Physician—of 
the spiritual graces and advantages 
which accrue from sacramental diag- 
nosis and sacramental treatment. 
The Saviour Himself sometimes ac- 
corded that treatment in a single 
phrase; we priests can imitate Him 
in a sentence or two, and in that way 
really give ourselves to genuine char- 
acter-building instead of imitating 
YMCA workers in all but their idle 
prattle about athletics, etc., being 
character builders. That preventive 
work in spiritual medicine is done, not 
“by batting them out fast” (as a little 
boy described a parish assistant hear- 
ing confessions on a Saturday after- 
noon), but by the same painstaking 
effort with each penitent as a consci- 
entious doctor gives every patient, no 
matter how long the line of those wait- 
ing. The difference is that the spirit- 
ual physician can more easily judge, 
even from the accusation, what treat- 
ment the given penitent needs, even if 
it be only a few words of encourage- 
ment. From the description which the 
Little Flower gives of her first con- 
fession, she evidently did not meet one 
of those “Is that all?’ confessors, who 


give absolution validly but dispose the 
penitent not at all either to the desired 
sorrow or to new conquests of self. 
If she had, she would not have looked 
at the rosary she asked the confessor to 
bless to see if there had been a visible 
transformation wrought by the im- 
parted blessing—and this infant-like 
error was to symbolize for her after- 
wards the physical but not material 
effects brought about in the soul by 
every good act performed in the state 
of grace, and above all by every assist- 
ance at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and every reception of Confession and 
Communion. How mightily do “‘bat- 
ting-out confessors” thwart that Sac- 
rament of personal relations wherein 
the penitent is shown in himself as he 
never sees himself of his own initia- 
tive—the need of which self-knowledge 
the modern post-Christian has to get 
in part through psychological analysis. 
And what a round-about thing is a 
super-general confession to a psychi- 
atrist (a matter of an hour or so a week 
over a period of something like a year), 
whereas a sacramental general con- 
fession could be made in a few minutes. 
There is a large-scale abuse in the hear- 
ing of children’s confessions, as the 
two following facts will disclose. 


Canon Keatinge’s Observations 
Borne Out 


The quotation already made from 
the English Canon shows he found 
that school piety is sloughed off when 
school ends, and that the youngsters 
go out into the world shivering from 
the absence of any personal habits of 
piety; whereas those who from infancy 
are made spiritually self-reliant, carry 
these habits into life and do not have 
to begin again to acquire an absolute 
or a relative frequentation of the Sa- 
craments. Our American practice 
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bears the Canon out. We find paro- 
chial school children as a group going 
to Communion weekly; then on enter- 
ing a Catholic high school, the best of 
them go no oftener than monthly, with 
others going only every few months 
and seemingly with some going -not 
oftener than once a year. But the 
amazing result of lock-step piety is 
that from thirty to forty percent who 
are at the children’s Mass every Sun- 
day during the school year, are not at 
Mass at all all during vacation; and 
the other sixty to seventy percent are 
not at Communion all vacation long, 
although in some cases they received 
weekly Communion during the school 
year and nearly all of them monthly 
Communion. Nor can the retort be 
made that the homes don’t codperate, 
or that the parents are spiritually 
good-for-nothing. The truth is that, 
by and large, the parents who send 
their children to the parochial school 
are relatively good Catholics. Nor 
should any positive codperation be 
needed from the parents if the priests 
have done their work as effectively as 
did that curate mentioned by Canon 
Keatinge. Yet, if something like forty 
percent of priests either don’t visit the 
school (or, if they do, waste the chil- 
dren’s and the Sister’s time by inani- 
ties), and if only a minority of the 
remaining sixty percent really teach 
religion well, then the only fair infer- 
ence is that priests in this country as a 
group have failed, owing to a lack of 
intelligent and sustained effort, to form 
in our parochial school children sound 
habits of personal piety. The double- 
stepping of these school children 
through confession is only one indi- 
cation of the fact that, as France a 


generation ago had its sacristy priests, ' 


so we to-day in this country are getting 
our rectory priests—priests whose 


methods would be admirable if their 
task were that of putting trained 
animals through stunts instead of 
forming young souls unto Christ. 

I wonder how many of the vocations 
in the parish of that priest dealt with 
above got at least their first encourage- 
ment in the confessional. I wonder 
how many priests imitate him when 
they find a youngster going to Com- 
munion two or three times a week— 
encouraging the child by telling him 
that a plenary indulgence can be 
gained by going five times a week, and 
pointing out to the youngster that he 
or she may apply that indulgence to 
the soul of some dear one in Purgatory, 
or may make many friends in the 
Golden Prison House of God by giving 
each week that plenary indulgence for 
the soul most forgotten in Purgatory. 
Pastoral obligations, when even half- 
way lived up to, are most exacting. 
I don’t know of any busy doctor who 
devotes himself as many hours a day 
to patients as that second pastor does 
to the welfare of souls. There is not a 
phase of parish life left uncovered by 
him. When going about the parish, 
he carries in a pocket-sized book a 
double index of all his parishioners, 
kept up to date as to incomers and out- 
goers through a weekly report by a 
block woman. The corporal destitute 
are looked after; those needing spirit- 
ual relief are visited weekly by men 
or women lay missionaries according to 
the sex of the one in spiritual desti- 
tution. No item of soul welfare is left 
untouched. If children from _ the 
eighth grade must go to a public high 
school because the parents cannot 
afford the cost of the Catholic high 
school, the impediment is removed in 
advance (either in whole or in part, .as 
the case requires), with the result that 
last September only three graduates 
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out of a class of sixty-five went to a 
public high school. Surplus funds 
come from the St. Vincent. de Paul 
men, who take up a monthly collection 
as the people leave church (averaging 
$250, not counting the Poor Boxes). 
This pastor and the other pastor cited 
have set themselves to the task of 
mastering the secret of parish success. 


The first to do this was St. Paul him- 
self, who spent himself and was spent 
for souls—to a degree even super- 
human. But even an active and pass- 
ive spending of self to a human degree 
only, will beget personal and profitable 
devotion in all parishioners—in the old 
as well as the young—to the great 
Sacrament of human-divine relations. 

















The Youth Chaplain 


By Ki1ian J. HeEnnrIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VII. True Christianity 


St. Paul writes to the Galatians: 
“My little children, for whom I am in 
labor again, until Christ be formed in 
you” (iv. 19). And to the Philippians 
he announces: ‘For me to live is 
Christ” (i. 21). Like the Apostle, we 
know that the formation of other 
Christs is not a mere schoolroom task, 
and that a Christ-like life is necessary. 
But, like the senseless Galatians, we 
leave it at that. Such behavior baffles 
all explanation. It cannot be ascribed 
to ill-will; it rather seems to result 
from a lack of unity of vision. We 
differentiate too much between Christ 
Himself and the members of His Body. 
We look too much at the Law and sin- 
fulness, although Christ abrogated the 
Old Law (except the Commandments 
expressing natural laws) when He an- 
nounced the laws of His Kingdom in 
the Sermon on the Mount. He made 
the remission of sin easy on the day of 
His Resurrection—not to encourage 
sin, but to assure the speedier resump- 
tion of the practice of virtue to which 
He attached the promise of eternal 
blessedness (Matt., v. 3 sqq.). He 
gave to His Apostles and their success- 
ors the power to forgive sins, but not 
the power to dispense from the virtues 
which He demanded (Rom., v. 2 sqq.). 
All this shows plainly that the main 
emphasis in the guidance of youth 
should be placed on the practice of vir- 
tue according to right reason, rather 
than upon the mere shunning of vices. 
The Holy Spirit with His gifts and 
graces, who was given to us, leads to 


virtue and supports our weakness; 
sin and vices come from other sources 
that are, perhaps, more attractive but 
much less powerful. 

The fulfillment of all duties incum- 
bent upon youth requires virtues. 
Hence, the task of a youth chaplain 
could be summarized in the brief sen- 
tence: ‘‘Promote all virtues.”” How- 
ever, this order is too indefinite and 
general to be received and carried out 
with enthusiasm. Catholic youth is 
not without virtues, and, although a 
general instruction may be adapted for 
a group, the guidance of youth is 
rather personal. Most of the needs of 
youth are more specific than general, 
and this is one reason why sermons and 
formal instructions often prove in- 
effective. 

Instead of analyzing the virtues 
opposed to the capital sins, we shall 
here mention briefly a number of 
duties arising from the relation of 
youth with God, the relation between 
their own body and soul, and their re- 
lation with their surroundings. The 
purposes for the following enumeration 
are to provide a general view to furnish 
diverse starting points, and to em- 
phasize the importance of making de- 
mands instead of offering mere recom- 
mendations and admonitions. The 
latter are in many cases not effective. 


Adolescents’ Relations with God 


The relations of adolescents are com- 
prised under the following headings: 
religion (Matt., iv. 10); faith (Heb., 
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ii. 6); attendance at sermons and in- 
structions (James, i. 22 sqq.); prayer, 
including Mass and the Sacraments 
(I Tim., ii. 8); confidence in God (Ps. 
Xxxiii. 23); reverence and fear of God 
(Ecclus., xxv. 13-15); service, loyalty 
and obedience (Heb., xii. 28 sqq.; 
Phil., iv. 1; Matt., xii. 60); observance 
of Sundays and holydays (Ecclus., 
xxxiii. 7 sqq.); fidelity to baptismal 
and other vows (Deut., xxiii. 21 sqq.); 
good works (James, ii. 14 sqq.). 

These virtues can be emphasized by 
showing the vices which result from 
their neglect. This method of in- 
struction provides good answers to the 
question: “Why?” Among the vices 
or evils opposed to the listed virtues 
are: atheism, unbelief, materialism, 
secularism, Sciencism, spiritism, in- 
differentism, sloth and apostasy. To 
these might be added: easy relapse 
into sin and gradual hardening of 
heart.! 

This enumeration covers fairly well 
youth’s personal obligations towards 
God. But man, being a social being, 
has also duties towards others. They 
originate in the second part of the 
Great Commandment—to love our 
neighbor as ourselves for God’s sake. 
These obligations are partly religious, 
partly ethical (7.e., based on the natural 
law), and partly mixed. For conveni- 
ence’ sake, they may be presented 
under the following headings: (1) Ad- 
olescents as Members of the Mystical 
Body; (2) Adolescents as Members of 
a Family; (3) Adolescents as Members 
of Society. From the groups of obli- 
gations arising from these member- 
ships, generally speaking, no dispen- 
sations can be granted. These obli- 


1For Biblical texts, pronouncements of 
Councils, Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
illustrations or examples, see ‘“‘Homiletisches 
— (Herder), or similar reference 
work, 





gations are by no means isolated, but 
are more or less connected with and 
dependent on one another. Hence, if 
fulfilled, they constitute a life in 
Christ—produce Christian men and 
women (Gal. iv. 1 sqq.; Phil., i. 21). 


Adolescents as Members of the Mystical 
Body 

As members of the Mystical Body 
or the Church, adolescents owe to 
other members: good example in 
Christian living (I Pet., ii. 12 sqq.); 
prayer for the living and the dead 
(Rom., xv. 30; John, xv. 7); religious 
zeal (John, ix. 4); participation in 
apostolates according to their state in 
life (Matt., ix. 37). _ This is a big field, 
including the works of mercy and for- 
mal Catholic Action. It will be ob- 
served that all these obligations can be 
fulfilled in some degree by young 
people who have a-spirit of obedience 
to the Church, and have become aware 
of her needs. Many more obligations 
could be added (e.g., the support, de- 
fense and spread of the Church), but 
these presuppose a riper age. More- 
over, during the teen-age we are prin- 
cipally concerned with laying the foun- 
dation for formal Catholic Action, 
which requires the mission of the 
Ordinary. 


Adolescents as Members of a Family 


As members of a family (present or 
future), adolescents should realize the 
meaning of the Christian family (I 
Cor., xi. 1 sqq.), of the réle of husband 
(I Thes., iv. 4 sqq.) and wife (I Peter, 
iii. 1sqq.). They should also know the 
considerations which should govern the 
choice of a partner (Tob., iii), mixed 
friendships (Prov., xxiv. 37), duties of 
fathers and mothers (Ecclus., iii. 2sqq.), 
family prayers (Jos., xxiv. 13), edu- 
cation of children (Matt., xviii. 6), the 
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moral and physical protection, punish- 
ment and correction of children (Prov., 
xiii. 21, x. 17), duties of children, 
gratitude, love and obedience (Fourth 
Commandment). 

Senior adolescents should be made 
acquainted (especially in a good in- 
struction on Christian marriage) with 
the chief vices and crimes against the 
family: onanism, abortion, adultery, 
divorce and re-marriage. Itshould not 
be taken for granted that young Cath- 
olics know all about these things and 
their consequences. This would be a 
serious mistake. Asarule, adolescents 
know all about the latest novel, film, 
ball game, etc. (all things that are 
ephemeral), but not about the impor- 
tant and lasting life values. 


Adolescents as Members of Society 


This again is a large field, covering 
local, state, national and international 
conditions, as well as social, economic, 
commercial and labor relations—all of 
which have religious implications be- 
cause they are based on justice, charity 
and truth. 

A mere enumeration of the more im- 
portant relations and topics must 
suffice; a good Concordance of the 
Bible will furnish the religious back- 
ground. The chief topics are: edu- 
cation, housing, private property; so- 
cial life, amusements and the press; 
capital, interest and wealth; employers 
and employees; management and la- 
bor; national unity and patriotism; 
government and civic duties (e.g., 
voting, taxes, public service and moral 
support); true concepts of civil liber- 
ties; war and peace; honor and dis- 
honor; social behavior towards friends 
and enemies; the poor, aged, sick, 
helpless and orphans; honesty. For 
completeness’ sake may be added: 


good will, consideration and tact to- 
wards other races and creeds. 

In the field of economics, wages, 
employment, working conditions and 
unions might be considered. Laws, 
courts, police, federal institutions, 
politics in general and in particular, 
may be of great interest to youth at 
certain times. Material for these and 
allied topics may be found in theo- 
logical works on Ethics, the Social 
Encyclicals, the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,” and current authoritative pro- 
nouncements. 

This mere outline of topics that our 
Catholic youth should know some- 
thing about, may seem to present a 
gigantic task for thé youth chaplain. 
He may lose courage, and simply refer 
all these things to the school. He may 
believe with the Fathers that the hu- 
man soul is naturally Christian, and 
will itself find the right thing to do 
when the time arrives. This, of 
course, is true in itself, but the solution 
is not so simple under prevailing con- 
ditions. The true sense of values has 
been lost imperceptibly. Religion has 
been often taught in the early years as 
a matter to be remembered, and not as 
the only way of life. What St. John 
said about the Word, may be applied to 


-some extent to the teaching of cate- 


chism: ‘The light shines in darkness, 
and the darkness did not comprehend 
it” (John, i.5). The dogmas were not 
applied to personal life, and the morals, 
although fully explained according to 
the pupils’ age, were not placed on the 
foundation of faith, and were not 
sufficiently enforced. Usually empha- 
sis was laid on hell, and the temporal 
consequences barely mentioned. A 
perversion of Christian values followed, 
and the house built upon sand was 
shaken by the first storms of life and 
now threatens to collapse. The spirit 
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of the world replaces the spirit of 
Christ. The interior life gives way to 
mere external observances, and the 
concupiscences lose their counter- 
balance. 

Catholic adolescents having been 
analyzed, their duties outlined and 
their religious needs indicated, the 
duties of the youth chaplain become 
clear and may be much simplified. 
He will try (1) to implement knowl- 
edge, (2) apply truths to actual life, 
(3) reéstablish the concept of true 
values, and (4) cultivate the spirit of 
Christ, our only Master. 

These four duties of a youth chap- 
lain who must deal with complete 
personalities, and not only with acci- 
dental activities, may need some fur- 
ther explanation in order to make our 
study complete. 


The Implementation of Knowledge 


It is evident that during the ele- 
mentary school period religious in- 
struction has to be confined to funda- 
mentals, and these in turn have to be 
adapted to a comparatively immature 
mental capacity. The principal doc- 
trines are enunciated and briefly ex- 
plained as to their literal meaning, but 
not much can be said about their in- 
fluence upon other truths. The Com- 
mandments are memorized and suc- 
cinctly explained without much casu- 
istry and apologetics; much is skipped 
because at the pupils’ age a fuller 
knowledge might do more harm than 
good. The doctrines of grace and 
virtue are barely touched on, owing to 
the children’s difficulty of understand- 
ing them. Yet, these doctrines are of 
the greatest importance for Christian 
living. The consequence is that very 
few graduates are convinced of the fact 
that the practice of virtue is as obliga- 
tory as the shunning of sin, because 


the latter is impossible without the 
former. Many of the adolescents have 
scarcely an idea of the beauty and 
power of grace, and consider them- 
selves weaker and more powerless than 
they really are. Hence, it is evident 
that during the teen-age when passions 
grow stronger, temptations more fre- 
quent and scandals more effective, re- 
ligious knowledge and life must be 
developed in proportion. In this cri- 
sis youth must be assisted. 


Integrating Truths with Life 


Junior adolescents begin putting 
things together and make comparisons, 
and thus cannot fail to notice differ- 
ences between the ideal and the reality. 
Being still imbued with a great deal of 
selfishness, and seeing so many people 
bothering about them and flattering 
them, they gradually develop too great 
a notion of their own importance. 
Sundry teachers are not disinclined to 
foster radicalism indirectly. The ado- 
lescents become dissatisfied with re- 
straints of any kind, and being inclined 
to evil from their early days set out 
prematurely to reform the world ac- 
cording to their own untried ideas. 
Naturally, they begin with the home, 
and, finding some unwise response, 
they extend their reforms to their com- 
panions in school and to education 
itself. In the beginning they do not 
see any wrong in their behavior; on 
the contrary, they are often encouraged 
by similar processes in secular life. It 
is the evil spirit of the time that is 
entering into all phases of life, religious 
as well as secular. It is foolish to put 
the whole blame on youth, the home, or 
the school; all three need, of course, an 
examination of conscience and repent- 
ance. Some examples of the trend 
will be furnished later. 

Here is the time and place when and 
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where the youth chaplain must exer- 
cise a harmonizing influence, and must 
show that according to immutable 
moral standards both the objectives 
and the means employed are right or 
wrong. If the chaplain has become 
sufficiently acquainted with the mental 
status of his charges, the difficulty of 
correct guidance is by no means so 
great as it may appear to be. The 
utterances, questions or ideas expressed 
by young people will furnish clues for 
corrective action. Softness or con- 
nivance is indefensible here. 


Maintaining a Balanced Scale of Values 


All intrinsically good life-values are 
real values. Although one or the 
other may seem to be of greater im- 
portance at certain times and under 
certain conditions, there exists a defi- 
nite scale of values. Some are absolute 
values (e.g., those pertaining to sal- 
vation); others, dealing with tempor- 
alities, possess but relative worth. 

In the elementary grades in’ which 
the same teacher instructs in all 
branches and the textbooks are nicely 
coérdinated, there is but little danger 
of a confusion of values, except in 
schools without religion. Moreover, 
the children are not yet worrying about 
the extension and support of the race. 
However, in higher institutions with 
special teachers for the _ several 
branches, each teacher tries to create 
the impression that this or that mate- 
rial is of the greatest importance and 
deserving of the greatest efforts. It 
is, of course, not even correct to say 
that all branches are of equal value. 
When we consider also the variety of 
views in the supplementary reading, 
the different books of reference, the 
concrete examples and personal in- 
clinations—the resulting confusion 
may not only pervert the sense of 


values, but may also throw a halo 
around a certain teacher or professor. 
This may happen in any high school or 
college to the detriment of the stu- 
dents. The result is similar to the 
confusion regarding a way of life 
created by motion pictures. Reme- 
dies against the perversion of life 
values are not hard to find, and some 
will be discussed later. 


Cultivating the Spirit of Christ 


This duty of the youth chaplain is 
self-evident, but the task is often left 
to the inspirations of the Holy Ghost 
who was given for this purpose. Al- 
though such a tendency may show a 
laudable confidence in the power of the 
Sanctifier, it overlooks the fact that 
Satan enlists the aid of human beings 
to destroy the work of Christ, and that 
it is our duty to circumvent Satan’s 
efforts. For this reason, St. Paul de- 
mands that the members of Christ 
should be helpful one to another. 
When questioned, every answer given 
by the chaplain should approximate 
closely the answer given by Christ 
Himself. The explaining of the Scrip- 
tures does not mean that we should 
minimize or explain unpleasant truths 
away. Christ is our Master and 
Model, and nothing should move us to 
depart from His teaching or example. 

To develop youth to the full stature 
of Christ is not merely a beautiful 
ideal, incapable of being realized. 
There are millions of young people who 
with the help of grace and practical 
spiritual guidance have attained this 
ideal to a remarkable degree. Modern 
youth is not averse to religion; on the 
contrary, adolescents are greatly in- 
terested in all things pertaining to 
right living, provided the ideals are 
sympathetically but also uncompro- 
misingly presented. 
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The Pope’s Demand for 100 % Catholics 


Whilst preparing this chapter, we 
heard the radio address of Pope Pius 
XII to more than half a million mostly 
young Christians, who were taking part 
in the coronation of Our Lady of 
Fatima during May, 1946. He said: 


“In this decisive hour of victory, 
the kingdom of evil with infernal 
cunning uses all means and all forces 
to destroy faith and morality in 
God’s Kingdom. Therefore, the 
sons of light, the children of God, 
must use all means and give them- 
selves wholly in the defense of God’s 
Kingdom, if they do not wish to see 
ruins immeasurably greater and 
more disastrous than all the material 
ruins accumulated during the war. 

“In this war (between Christ and 
Antichrist in Spain and elsewhere as 
an aftermath of World War II) no- 
body can be neutral or undecided... 
There is need of an enlightened and a 
convinced Catholicism—a Catholi- 
cism that is strong in the faith and its 
commandments, strong in feelings 
and in action, in private and in pub- 
lic. There 1s need of one-hundred- 
per-cent Catholics.” 


The Pope expressed confidence that 
a peace inaugurated by Our Lady of 
Fatima would also be completed by 
her. Peace between God and man or 
between meri and men is the same, the 
tranquillity of right order; whereas 
hell is lasting disorder. 

To bring about hundred-per-cent 
Catholic youths or adolescents—who 
think, live and act with the Church— 
may seem to be a formidable job, but 
it should not discourage anyone. 
Neither the Pope nor God asks the im- 
possible. We must never forget or 
leave out of consideration certain evi- 
dent and well-established facts. Bap- 
tized youth looks for peace and happi- 
ness, but may be mistaken about 
where to find it. The human heart is 
created for a lasting happiness that 


cannot be found anywhere except in 
God. This truism, so well formulated 
by St. Augustine and repeated through 
the centuries, has lost nothing of its 
value and practicability. To-day, 
“‘liberated”” youth, released like the 
dove from Noe’s ark, is looking for a 
foothold in the mire of a world which 
has forgotten the sheltering arms of 
home and Church, and is practically 
unaware of the security of Christian 
living. Adolescents are not. in prin- 
ciple against faith and virtue. Their 
very excesses indicate the void in their 
souls which nothing created is capable 
of filling. Many youngsters have be- 
come confused, not only by the tenets 
and customs of the world, but also by 
the contradictory advice given them 
by thoughtless leaders. Priests, par- 
ents and teachers, it would seem, often 
unite in a conspiracy to make the ado- 
lescent period easier for youth than 
God intended. Furthermore, not all 
pull in the same direction, and the re- 
sulting confusion has to be untangled 
by psychologists and professional 
guiders. Conditions have not changed 
so much that the traditional pastoral 
guidance can be discarded. All that is 
required is that harmony of aims shall 
prevail among all who are responsible 
for the guidance of youth. 

The present writer is well aware of 
the fact that this part of his study is 
very much condensed and does not 
contain anything especially new. 
Nevertheless, he decided to insert it as 
it is, even at the risk of having a uni- 
versity dean of religion call it “an 
homeric nod.” 

Repetition or recalling to mind does 
no harm, and is no waste of time and 
efforts. In this respect, the children 
of the world are wiser than the children 
of light. Day after day the same 
things are recommended over the radio. 











The Challenge of the Family 


By EpGar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


In a discourse to the members of the 
Sacred Roman Rota, on the occasion of 
the opening of a new term on October 
8, Pope Pius XII expressed his deep 
concern over the increasing number of 
marriage cases that are coming before 
that tribunal. His Holiness cited this 
as evidence of the progressive break-up 
of marriages, which, he declared, is 
threatening to corrupt even Catholic 
peoples. Blaming the two world wars 
(and especially the current one with its 
long separation of husbands and wives) 
for increased marriage difficulties, the 
Holy Father asked for courage, self- 
sacrifice, patience and mutual trust on 
the part of couples in order to hold 
their marriages together. He, added 
that the Church, like a loving mother, 
wants to go to the limit to help its 
many suffering children in unhappy 
marriages. 

All this is but further and most au- 
thoritative evidence, added to veritable 
mountains of other testimony, that 
modern family life is in an extremely 
bad way. The truth is, the disintegra- 
tion of the family in our day has taken 
on hardly less than catastrophic pro- 
portions. In spite of truly excellent 
and beautiful family life around us, 
there is hardly any exaggerating the 
generally unhealthy condition of the 
family, both in this country in particu- 
lar and in the other countries of the 
Western World generally. And, as 
His Holiness stated, even the Catholic 
family is threatened with corruption. 


Focusing Attention on the Family 


All of this points, of course, to the 


need for focusing attention anew in a 
very special manner on the family. It 
points to the need for most energetic 
action in its behalf. It constitutes a 
challenge of the first water. In this 
connection, the leadership of the pas- 
tor, beyond any question, is of the 
highest importance. He holds a key 
position with regard to Christian mar- 
riage. It is primarily his task to set 
forth its genuine dignity and true 
ideals. It falls principally to his lot to 
point to the Christian way of living 
that results in happiness and holiness 
in family life, as well as in all life. 
That the splendid body of pastors in 
this country is well aware of its duty 
in this regard, and is actively engaged 
in the fulfillment of this duty, could 
hardly be for one moment questioned. 
However, that is not the point the 
writer has in mind. To write about 
that might very easily tempt us to 
complacency. But the very contrary 
of complacency is a crying need of the 
time. Because of the great lengths to 
which family evils have gone in our 
day, there is need for focusing much 
more than the usual amount of atten- 
tion upon this fundamental social unit. 
Vastly more attention must be con- 
centrated upon it if the formidable 
forces arrayed against it are to be 
checked. All the energy, all the in- 
genuity, and all the zeal that can be 
mustered, must be brought into play in 
its behalf if the drift downward is to be 
stopped and the tide turned again in 
the opposite direction. 

Here is an unusual challenge to the 
pastors of the day. The importance of 
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the family from the religious and social 
viewpoint is accepted by all right- 
thinking people. The situation in 
which the family presently finds itself 
is an exceedingly serious one. Since 
the remedy for the situation lies in 
great part in the hands of pastors, they 
must furnish the leadership in any 
move to rescue it from the depths to 
which it has fallen. Will they accept 
the challenge? History shows that al- 
most unbelievable changes have from 
time to time been brought about in the 
case of Religious communities that had 
begun to sag and bog. Is there any 
reason why the same transformation 
cannot be brought about in the case of 
family life? We think the answer is 
decidedly in the negative if pastors will 
really constitute themselves the re- 
formers of the family life of the day. 

How can they go about it? What 
can they do? It is not easy to say any- 
thing new on such a subject. Nonethe- 
less, a few points should be possible 
that will prove helpful at least by way 
‘of reminders. 


Pius XI Supplies Keynote 


First of all, nothing better can be 
done, presumably, than to emphasize 
in a special manner the keynote of 
Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage—namely, the note of the 
great dignity of marriage. With mil- 
lions in our day marriage has lost its 
real dignity. Indeed, in the case of mil- 
lions it has been trampled upon, 
' dragged in the mire. These millions 
have divorced marriage from a! religion. 
They have shorn it of all sanctity. 
They have looked upon it as an ordi- 
mary profane pact, a purely secular 
thing. Great numbers of others fail to 
show it anything even approaching the 
measure of respect that its great dig- 
nity demands. That dignity, as His 


Holiness points out, is due to the fact 
that “Christ Our Lord . . . not only 
ordained it in a special manner as the 
principle and foundation of domestic 
society and therefore of all human in- 
tercourse, but also raised it to the rank 
of a true and great Sacrament of the 
New Law, restored it to the original 
purity of its divine institution, and 
accordingly entrusted all its discipline 
and care to His Spouse, the Church.” 
That dignity is also due to something 
further repeatedly called attention to 
in the Encyclical, namely, to the fact 
that the union of husband and wife is a 
symbol of the union of Christ with His 
Spouse, the Church. That is, it is due 
to the fact that the mystical union of 
Christ with His Spouse, the Church, is 
the model for the union of husband and 
wife. The husband and father repre- 
sents Christ. The wife and mother 
represents the Church. The children 
represent the faithful. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to conceive a higher 
ideal. How different would our family 
life generally be if all recognized this 
ideal and made serious effort to regu- 
late their married life in accordance 
with it! Where that would be done, 
our present degradation of marriage 
and incredible divorce rate, our paren- 
tal irresponsibility and juvenile delin- 
quency, would not exist. The pastor 
may indeed beneficially emphasize 
this great ideal. 

Again there is the fundamental mat- 
ter of the primary purpose of marriage. 
In this regard, too, vast numbers of 
families in our day have gone far 
astray. This may be accounted for by 
lack of instruction in some cases. But 
it is undoubtedly a lack of will power 
in a great number of others. In both 
instances much harm results. To go 
counter to the laws of nature and set 
aside the divinely ordained purposes of 
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marriage, using this sacred institution 
simply to minister to whims and wishes 
and to the selfishness and pleasure of 
the spouses (as is done so extensively 
to-day), is to undermine and damage 
family life and to lead it far along the 
road towards tragic failure. One could 
not conceivably expect, with any degree 
of confidence, a Christian family life to 
flourish where its divinely constituted 
purposes are brushed aside. In this re- 
gard there is much need for instruction 
to-day. But there is also need for 
something more. There is need for will 
power, for determination. The pastor, 
for his part, must take an adamant stand 
against any abuse here. He must not 
yield one iota regarding the true 
purpose of marriage, no matter what 
the Zeitgeist of our day may suggest to 
and urge upon the members of his flock. 


Restoration of Woman’s Dignity 


Still another highly important item 
upon which the pastor may most bene- 
ficially concentrate special attention in 
efforts to meet the present-day chal- 
lenge to our family life is the restora- 
tion of woman’s dignity. It cannot be 
questioned that the strong Christian 
family life of medieval times was in very 
great part the result of the honored 
position given womankind through 
the work of the Church, and of the dig- 
nified conduct that characterized the 
Christian woman of the day. If that 
type of family life is to be restored, 
woman generally will again have to 
order her life in harmony with the dig- 
nity that was hers of yesteryear. Pope 
Pius XII made much of this feature of 
the problem of woman. ‘For the fev- 
erish agitation of the present moment 
of travail and still more apprehensions 
of an uncertain future,” he stated in 
addressing a group of Catholic women 
at Rome in 1945, “have brought the 


position of woman to the forefront in 
the programs of both friends and ene- 
mies of Christ and Church.” Then he 
went on to sum up the whole problem 
of woman as one of the practical recog- 
nition of her true dignity. ‘Let us say 
at the outset,’”’ he stated, ‘‘that for us 
the problem regarding woman, both in 
its entirety and in all its many details, 
resolves itself into preserving and aug- 
menting that dignity which woman has 
from God. For us, accordingly,” he 
added, “it is not a problem that is 
merely juridical or economic, educa- 
tional or biological, political or demo- 
graphic—tt is rather one which, in spite 
of its complexity, hinges entirely on the 
question how to maintain and streng- 
then that dignity of woman, especially 
to-day, in circumstances in which 
Providence has placed us.” 

The lesson that these words of His 
Holiness contain should be spread far 
and wide. Women themselves can do 
much to this end. Furthermore, they 
should consider it a most useful work 
to do so. But unquestionably the pas- 
tor can also help, and indeed in many 
ways. He can do so by inculcating 
again and again reverence for dignified 
family life and respect for the true 
values of the home. He can do so by 
insisting in season and out of season 
that motherhood is woman’s glory, 
that in the natural order it is the no- 
blest activity of all, that in the super- 
natural order it is nobler still. He can 
do so by recalling that it is precisely by 
investing motherhood with unusual 
dignity and marriage with stability 
that the Church delivered womankind 
from the real inferiority—indeed from 
the slavery—to which pagan civiliza- 
tion had condemned her. 

If the woman of our day would really 
impress these truths upon her mind and 
heart again, if she really grasped their 
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full meaning once more, she would un- 
doubtedly abandon the present antics 
by which she is constantly seeking to 
ape man. She would again come to a 
realization that, compared with the 
work that nature’s God has allotted 
her, all commercial and industrial 
enterprises, all military exploits, all 
works of art, all extradomestic careers, 
are comparatively unimportant, rela- 
tively secondary. Pastors, therefore, 
may very fruitfully expend much en- 
ergy in impressing these thoughts upon 
women. There is no question that 
whether a vital family life will be gen- 
erally restored in our day, depends in 
great measure on what the influence of 
women will be. And that, in turn, will 
depend for the most part on whether 
women will continue a misguided fight 
for the prerogatives of men, or whether 
they will seek to understand and assure 
for themselves again their own preroga- 
tives. One can only look to the future 
with foreboding if the former is the 
case. But one can look to the future 
with confidence if the latter is the 
case—if the prerogatives which are 
peculiarly woman’s, the endowments 
which God has especially given her, are 
made to flower again into full bloom. 
Indeed, if that is done, there seems 
little reason to doubt that the finest 
and highest family life the world has 
ever known can be realized. In this 
there lies a great challenge—a chal- 
lenge to pastors, a challenge to women, 
a challenge to all who grasp the great 
and fundamental import of the family. 


Urgent Need of Correct Knowledge 


In regard to the foregoing items and 
many others that might be added, 
teaching is very important. Correct 
knowledge of the Church’s doctrine 
and of the Catholic viewpoint are 
highly essential. And it must be im- 


mediately added that much more 
teaching is required to-day than-was 
formerly the case. The reason for this 
is the very obvious one that all our 
powerful media of communication and 
all our secular channels of education 
are being consistently used to teach 
false doctrine regarding marriage and 
the family. Through the moving pic- 
ture false doctrine is constantly 
insinuated, if not openly taught. 
Through the press and the radio it is 
consistently carried into the sacred 
precincts of the home. Such insistent 
repetition is certain to leave its mark 
if not duly countered by proper in- 
struction. There seems no call what- 
ever for laboring this point. If anyone 
has the slightest doubt about it, let him 
again read Father McGraw’s article— 
“Just How Catholic Are Our 
People?’’—in the October issue of this 
REVIEW. 

However, important as instruction 
is, it must not be taken to be the whole 
answer to the marriage and family 
problem of our day. Indeed, the 
notion so stupidly accepted in our 
country that education is a panacea 
for all social ills must be sedulously 
avoided. It is no disservice to educa- 
tion or instruction to say that it is not 
always the child who rattled off his 
catechism lessons best that became the 
most zealous and genuinely religious 
adult. Even the most accurate knowl- 
edge is not in itself sufficient to ensure 
the faithful living of the divine plan re- 
garding marriage. Something over and 
above that is necessary. And that 
something is determination of the will. 
The Encyclical on Christian Marriage 
itself very plainly states that fact. It 
lists a steadfast determination of the 
will as one of the major remedies for 
our modern family situation. And in 
our day of a pleasure philosophy and 
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soft creed, that determination is in all 
probability even more lacking than is 
correct knowledge. 


Natural and Supernatural Aids 


There are a number of things that 
can contribute to such a determination 
of will. Most assuredly, of course, does 
the supernatural help of grace stand 
foremost among these. Left to the 
natural alone, family life tends to bog 
down. Grace, the supernatural, is 
necessary to buoy it up, to strengthen 
the will of the spouses. Particularly is 
there danger, as the Encyclical points 
out, that the disintegrating force of lust 
will get the upper hand if the aid of 
grace is not faithfully sought, if trust 
is placed solely in the natural. To be 
sure, the natural is also necessary. 
Grace works through nature. But, as 
Pope Pius XI put it in his Encyclical, 
“they are mistaken who think that 
these (natural) means are able to estab- 
lish chastity in the nuptial union, or 
that they are more effective than super- 
natural grace.’’ It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the same Pontiff had 
special words of approval for pastors 
who take pains to encourage the mar- 
ried in religious practice. As he ex- 
pressed himself in this regard: ‘‘Quite 
fittingly, therefore, and quite in accord- 
ance with the defined norm of Christian 
sentiment do those pastors of souls act 
who, to prevent married people from 
failing in the observance of God’s law, 
urge them to perform their duty and 
exercise their religion so that they may 
give themselves to God, continually 
ask for His divine assistance, frequent 
the Sacraments, and always nourish 
and preserve a loyal and thoroughly 
sincere devotion to God.” 

This determination of the will, so 
highly essential to successful family 
living, also logically results from the 


discipline of life which the Church in- 
culcates. Such a discipline is particu- 
larly necessary to-day to strengthen 
the will. It is necessary for counter- 
acting the pleasure philosophy of life 
which is rampant, and which leads its 
devotees to shrink from responsibility 
and hardship. It is necessary to offset 
the individualistic viewpoint and spirit 
which is always inclined to place self 
above the common good, and which in 
our time has greatly weakened the 
moral fiber of the entire social fabric. 
The Church is constantly at odds 
with the modern world because she in- 
sists on self-discipline and refuses to 
acquiesce in the contemporary drift in 
the opposite direction. Actually soci- 
ety greatly benefits from her discipline 
of life. It is a far-reaching influence 
for the good of society. The truth is 
that our civilization is rapidly becom- 
ing sick at heart for want of a discipline 
of life, much as was the case in the in- 
fant daysofthe Church. There is cry- 
ing need for such a discipline for the 
family to-day. Genuine family life in- 
volves real tasks. It calls for the prac- 
tice of the hardy virtues. Those who 
are really acquainted with the modern 
family, however, know full well that in 
a great number of instances it lacks 
these virtues. They know that the dis- 
integrated home is in very great part 
simply a reflection of the moral failure 
of parents, of husbands and wives, to 
sacrifice self and their own pleasures in 
the interest of the family group. They 
refuse to shoulder their burdens. They 
are unwilling to meet the difficulties 
and trials of married life. They reject 
the responsibilities deliberately as- 
sumed by them. A sense of responsi- 
bility that is the fruit of self-discipline, 
and that goes hand in hand with a well- 
developed moral character, is the indis- 
pensable remedy for such a situation. 
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The pastor does well to mark that fact 
and to stand unswervingly for a dili- 
gent cultivation of such a sense of re- 
sponsibility and of such a self-disci- 
pline. 

Though the inculcation of self-disci- 
pline is by no means exclusively within 
the province of the Church, it is never- 
theless peculiarly so. Hence, the 
Church has ever consistently stood for 
discipline as a law of life. She sees the 
need for it and grasps its full intent. 
Aside from any special prerogative to 
which the Church lays claim, there is 
the fact that her many years of experi- 
ence with all classes of peoples has 
made her a wise guide indeed. She 
realizes that satisfying social life is im- 
possible without self-denial, self-con- 
trol, self-conquest, and self-mastery on 
the part of the individual. She realizes 
that nothing is of greater value to 
family life than a deep sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of those who com- 
pose the group. She knows, too, that 
only the discipline flowing from a well- 
rounded religious training will make 
reasonably certain a proper attitude 
towards family responsibilities. Hence, 
the Church brings to bear upon the in- 
dividual the whole force of her influ- 
ence to develop these qualities of self- 
control and self-discipline. Even from 
earliest days of childhood the spirit of 
religion begins its whispered admoni- 
tions, constantly driving home the les- 
son of self-mastery as the secret of per- 
sonal and social well-being. The very 
sense of reverence that inevitably goes 
hand in hand with a deeply religious 
spirit is one of the fundamental bases 
of moral character. 


Respect for the Laws of Life 


The pastor may well remind himself 
at times of the many ways in which the 
Church brings her influence to bear 


upon the individual to live this law of 
life. Thus, the moral law she incul- 
cates, the ideals she sets before her 
members, the principles of asceticism 
she upholds, the compensations she 
offers, the graces she administers, the 
compulsions of love and of fear she 
makes use of, the motive of the super- 
natural that runs through all her 
teaching in classroom and pulpit—all 
these codperate to inculcate respect for 
this law of life. And in many ways this 
discipline redounds to the good of fam- 
ily life. On the other hand, without it 
a creed of ease and philosophy of pleas- 
ure would only too readily lead to 
speedy family disintegration and tragic 
failure. 

Outstanding among the means of 
promoting a discipline of life and culti- 
vating a determination of will is the 
practice of asceticism. The term is 
used here mainly in the broad sense of 
self-denial. The Church sees great 
moral and social value in the ascetic 
ideal and has always upheld it. She 
has ever recognized the fact that nat- 
ural life does not flourish unless the 
spirit retains the upper hand. She 
realizes that without some element of 
the ascetic there can be no really ideal 
home life nor any other satisfying social 
relation, while with a good measure of 
asceticism mankind in general and 
family life in particular can be lifted to 
the highest levels of culture and social 
living. 

The ascetic is not content with the 
observance of the ordinary law. He 
aims higher, striving after the extra- 
ordinary and performing the supererog- 
atory. The ascetic ideal is especially 
carried out by those who voluntarily 
take upon themselves the practice of 
the evangelical counsels; that is, by 
those who set over against the three 
most powerful drives in man the cus- 
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tomary vows of religious life—chastity, 
poverty and obedience. Their lives 
reach into the heroic in a greater or 
lesser measure. But some ascetic 
practice is expected in the lives of all 
the faithful. Thus, the Church has her 
penitential season of Lent, her Friday 
abstinence, and other practices by 
means of which she inculcates a self- 
denial that is over and above that de- 
manded by the ordinary law. Those 
who make the sacrifices required by 
the observance of these practices will 
be fitted in no small measure for the 
sacrifices required in the course of 
family life. 

Similarly, determination of will or 
discipline of life is inculcated through 
the idealism of the Church. Thus, 
the Church holds up for the imitation 
of the faithful the example of the 
Saints. From the great earnestness 
and decision of these spiritual heroes 
who have fought and won their battle 
of life, there radiates a suggestive influ- 
ence of incomparable power that 
strengthens the shifting will of man, 
and impels to a self-discipline which 
will at least meet the requirements of 
the moral law. At the highest peak of 
her ideals stands the example of the 
perfect model—Christ. Then there is 
Christ’s Blessed Mother, the embodi- 
ment of highest and holiest ideals. 
There are also examples of Saints 
peculiarly for parents—St. Joseph for 
fathers, St. Anne and St. Monica for 
mothers. Furthermore, there are the 
ideals inculcated by the Beatitudes. 
In fact, through the whole vast scheme 
of Christian theory and practice there 
runs an element of idealism, serving to 


discipline the individual and to draw 
him to higher and higher levels. And a 
disciplined individual is a fundamental 
requirement for successful family life. 


Arresting the Drift 


By her insistence upon the observ- 
ance of the moral law, therefore, and 
by her asceticism and idealism and her 
ministrations of grace, the Church 
seeks to discipline the individual and 
the very movements of life. She 
strengthens the will of man. She gives 
it determination. The present drift of 
life is down stream, down towards ever 
lower and lower levels. Without dis- 
cipline the family will naturally tend to 
drift with the tide. It will tend to drift 
with every whim of selfishness in the 
currents of passion, of confused values, 
of uncontrolled freedom. A discipline 
of life is necessary to preserve it from 
disintegrating internal strife and to 
save it from being swamped in the gulf 
of selfishness and depravity. The 
Church made a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the family life of the past by 
upholding such a discipline. Her in- 
fluence is very much needed to this end 
to-day. 

In all of this, we repeat, the pastor 
holds a key position. What a momen- 
tous contribution he would make to- 
day to individual and social well-being 
if he focused his attention anew on the 
family! How much good he would 
accomplish if he redoubled his efforts 
in its behalf! Here is indeed a chal- 
lenge to him, a challenge that stands 
second to none in importance, in 
urgency and in promise of farreaching 
results. 








The Path to Self-Consecration 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


From the pen of Father Vincent P. 
McCorry, S.J., has come a first book! 
with a thread of thought that may well 
serve as a sequel to a previous article 
of ours (November, 1946, ‘“The Form- 
ing of the Christian Teacher”). The 
jacket notice finds the keynote to the 
work in a passage taken from the 
author’s Prologue: ‘‘For all who are 
peculiarly Christ’s, for all men and 
women who have left all things to fol- 
low Him, there should be, there must 
be, and there is a very real and special 
joy in this life.’’ In the sixteen essays 
that follow, Father McCorry writes of 
the Religious life with grace, gentility, 
and charm, with an understanding 
born of experience, and with occasional 
flashes of delicate humor. He is not 
blind to the weaknesses that character- 
ize human nature everywhere, but even 
in his humorous passages he shows an 
appreciation of the generous offering 
that a Religious makes in dedicating 
self and service to the cause of the 
Master. The Catholic heart thrills to 
the encomium that he pronounces at 
the close of his first essay: ‘‘We know 
from the Sisters that Our Blessed Lord 
has lost none of His appeal for generous 
hearts and none of His unique power 
to evoke a love which, in its fierce 
totality, has no parallel in human con- 
secrations”’ (p. 22). 

For the place that Sisters hold in the 
Church he finds an analogy in the 
world of medicine, in the world of busi- 
ness, in the world of the home and the 
family. In all these fields, in every 


1 “Most Worthy of All Praise’? (McMullen, 
New York City, 1946). 


great human achievement, there is the 
story of men and women working to- 
gether. Neither can attempt to do the 
job alone. Nor are the human failings 
that sometimes jeopardize the work 
confined to the women. It is a rare 
doctor who has the patience to be a 
good nurse, a rare business man who 
has a genius for detail equal to that of 
his secretary, a rare father who minis- 
ters daily with the patient wisdom of a 
mother to the frailty and folly of chil- 
dren, and it is a rare priest or pastor 
who is as devoted and painstaking in 
instructing the young as are the Sisters 
in our schools. 


The Importance of Harmonious 
Teamwork 


The work that men and women 
working together are privileged to do 
for the Church, the Body of Christ on 
earth, is of far greater importance than 
any one of the workers. Harmonious 
coéperation will bring returns of incal- 
culable value. Christ gave the exam- 
ple of confidence in the capacity of 
woman. He restored dignity to her as 
the helpmate of man. The women that 
flocked about Him ‘‘felt that He was 
giving them a new hope, a brighter 
future, an altogether new and better 
and higher life than anything they had 
ever known.” The very names of these 
women are a litany of honor: Eliza- 
beth, Anna, the woman of Samaria, 
Peter’s mother-in-law, the widow of 
Naim, the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, the deserving widow and the 
sinful girl, the dead daughter of Jairus 
and the afflicted elderly woman of the 
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same Gospel story, the quiet Martha 
and the attentive Mary, and finally, 
matchless for evermore, Our Lord’s 
own immaculate Mother. In his 
Epistles St. Paul besought prayers for 
the holy women to whom he expressed 
his debt, whose names are written in 
the book of life. This story goes on 
throughout the history of Christianity. 
Truly the woman of to-day who conse- 
crates her life to the service of the 
Master makes herself a member of a 
goodly company. In school or hospi- 
tal, in infant home or aged refuge, such 
women do whatever they do in honor 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. They round 
out day after day and reck not of re- 
ward nor gratitude here, but look for- 
ward to one that is to come: ‘‘These 
are the women who, above all their 
kind, bear witness to the love of Christ 
for women, and the love of women for 
Christ.... Christ Our Lord did much 
for women. Women have done much 
for Him” (pp. 20-22). 


Paradoxical Aspect of a Vocation 


The acceptance of a vocation to the 
Religious life is not a simple matter. 
Without the marks of suitability and 
desire it would be folly for anyone to 
enter upon this way of life. Even 
when these marks are present—to the 
satisfaction of the candidate and of the 
accepting Superior—the final step is 
not easy. Only a small minority 
never suffer any doubts in the matter. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, a strong 
inclination may be accompanied by a 
strong disinclination for the same thing 
at the same time. The imperious 
choice of the will does not settle the 
matter with finality. The atrophied 
disinclination may come to life again. 
St. Teresa sensed that such a conflict 
was not uncommon, and advised her 
daughters who felt that they were not 


called, to live in such a manner that 
they might be called. A vocation is 
an invitation to hard work, and human 
nature grows restive when submitted 
to a regimen of constant hard work. 
It is a heavy cross to the worker when 
she finds no acknowledgment, no 
praise, no thanks. Time wears away 
every romantic aura, and the candidate 
comes to realize that Religious life is 
nothing else than a great sacrifice for a 
great cause. Here is the point where 
heroism must sustain generosity, and a 
determined act of the will is the only 
remedy for a faint heart. The same 
Lord who planted and watered will not 
fail to give the increase. We like the 
delicate humor of Father McCorry’s 
fancied colloquy of the tired Sister with 
her Master: 

“Dear Lord, I am not exactly en- 
joying all this,” says the Sister. 

And she is stimulated to hear the an- 
swer of the gentle, hard-working 
Christ: ‘“‘Dear heart, who would?” 

Small wonder that the reading of this 
book brought laughter to a community 
of 130 Sisters during spiritual reading 
at breakfast. 


Final Analysis of Vocation 


The thought of a vocation to the Re- 
ligious life must strike awe in the hu- 
man heart. He who thinks will trem- 
ble at it. It requires a high degree of 
courage, even of daring, to accept. 
Fortunately this call is clearly an invi- 
tation, else the distinction between the 
commandments and the counsels falls 
to the ground. The invitation may be 
declined, and it remains a mystery of 
God’s grace why it is so frequently ac- 
cepted. This becomes clearer when we 
hear the vague stories that are told of | 
the genesis of a vocation in a given in- 
stance. The circumstances that are of- 
fered as determining, seem hardly suf- 
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ficient to move the human will to so 
momentous a decision. Many tiny in- 
fluences there are in every case, likely 
operating below the level of conscious- 
ness, but the end result, the full and 
final decision to accept the call, is the 
fruit of God’s grace. Truly, it is a mys- 
tery of faith. 

“Almost al] priests, Brothers, and 
nuns would tell a vague story of a con- 
fused inclination which gradually 
gained strength, of a restless, unhappy, 
and nervous period of doubt and re- 
luctance, of an ill-defined, half-formed 
decision made no one knows when or 
how, and of a sudden and unexpected 
arrival in the convent, the novitiate, 
or the seminary” (p. 51). Even the 
most promising candidate is unwilling 
in her humility to conclude that her 
vocation is an acknowledgment or a 
proof of her own superior merit. In 
sober truth she knows that others in 
her own group or class in high school 
were more gifted, more intelligent, 
more virtuous, more charming—even 
more beautiful, if that be pertinent. 

In the final analysis, there is only one 
explanation. It is that of Christ: 
“‘You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you.” The mystery remains. 


Rewards of a Vocation 


There is no indelicacy in giving 
thought to the rewards of a vocation. 
The hundredfold promise of Our 
Divine Lord is very stimulating. Nor 
is there any exaggeration in saying that 
the Religious who fails to reap reward, 
fails by his or her own fault. The 
Master talked much about rewards, 
promised much; He will never default, 
for He can not be false to His promises. 
Peter challenged Our Lord in the mat- 
ter of rewards, and he was not rebuked. 
The answer was one of Christ’s most 
elaborate promises. The hundredfold 


reward, Father McCorry tells us, 
means something like this: “If any 
person leaves all things in order to fol- 
low Christ, he will be certain to enjoy 
in his lifetime a¢ least a normal degree 
of human contentment” (p. 61). Nor 
is this contentment incompatible with 
considerable suffering. Suffering and 
sorrow, vexations and trials, are the 
penalties of human living—since orig- 
inal sin. This common lot of man 
will not prevent the Religious from 
finding a regular, fundamental satis- 
faction in Religious life; a normal de- 
gree of satisfaction from his or her or- 
dinary work, a work possessing dignity 
and value as a necessary part of the 
labor of the worldwide Church; and 
finally, consistent peace of heart, de- 
spite the various periodic storms 
through which the soul must pass. 
This is the minimum implicit in the 
promise of Our Blessed Lord. We can 
pardon the Religious for summing up 
her reaction to this analysis of rewards 
in the words of the title of a book she 
may not be permitted to read: “All 
this—and heaven, too?” 


Stressing Exact Ideas of Vocation 


There is a twofold reason for stress- 
ing exact ideas on the nature of voca- 
tion. These exact ideas are of concern 
to the individual Religious in deter- 
mining his or her own way of life, 
and they are of equal importance in the 
work which a teaching Brother or Sis- 
ter may be privileged to do in helping 
others to solve the great problem of 
vocation. It is well to repeat that 
vocation is not a simple matter. Above 
all, there is no room here for snap 
judgment. There are no signs that 
determine absolutely the presence of a 
divine vocation. Many “signs,” only 
too commonly accepted as infallible 
by teaching Sisters in dealing with 
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eligible boys and girls, have less than 
no relevance to the matter in hand. 
If a girl speaks little, must she be a 
nun? If a boy fails to indulge in danc- 
ing, is he on the way to becoming a 
priest? The girl may be timid be- 
fore strangers, and the boy may know 
he is awkward. Father McCorry sums 
up: ‘Quietness or piety or a general 
disinterest in things which interest 
everyone else may be indications of a 
vocation, but they are not the voca- 
tion. They may also be indications 
of something different, like anemia” 
(p. 83). 

It is equally objectionable to employ 
high-powered salesmanship in promot- 
ing vocations. We are not selling in- 
surance or vacuum sweepers. It has 
been said that many Sisters never 
speak of vocation and fail to give any 
measure of guidance to eligible boys 
and girls, but we fear that the oppo- 
site extreme is far more common. The 
‘“‘chosen’”’ candidates are subjected to a 
barrage of emotional appeals and de- 
vices; many Sisters strive to sign at 
least one candidate, perhaps under the 
delusion, or superstition, that “if you 
lead another to Religious life, your 
own salvation is assured.” Beneath 
this flurry of promotional activity is the 
false notion that a person is obliged, 
under pain of serious sin, to follow a 
probable Religious vocation. It is the 
function of the noviceship to deter- 
mine the fitness of the individual. 
Even to the acceptable candidate, God 
does not command the heroic. 


Sound Method of Fostering Vocations 


These strictures do not preclude the 
use of sound and spiritual ways of fos- 
tering vocations. All who teach the 
young should implore the Holy Spirit to 
breathe powerfully over the young 
hearts that are confided to their care 


and guidance. The example of a Reli- 
gious man or woman is a great edifica- 


, tion, particularly to those who them- 


selves aspire to a higher way of life. 
Missionary priests and Brothers and 
Sisters can stir youth to a noble ideal 
of sacrifice for Christ, but it is hazard- 
ous to subject adolescent boys and 
girls to appeals highly charged with 
emotion. This wrong approach has 
thrown discredit upon vocation drive. 
In every ‘‘drive’’ for vocations let the 
Holy Spirit be the Head of the commit- 
tee. It is His work, but we may and 
can help. 

In the essays subsequent to those 
on vocation Father McCorry gives us a 
searching analysis of certain virtues 
that constitute Religious perfection, 
and of certain vices that threaten to ob- 
struct the path to perfection. Selfish- 
ness is a stumbling block. In the words 
of St. Gregory, “‘it is exceedingly pain- 
ful for a man to renounce himself.”’ 
Only years of effort effect self-renuncia- 
tion. Worry is a vice of the stupid 
and the fainthearted, and its worst ef- 
fect is the waste of mental and physical 
energy. Every person of any maturity 
knows well the harsh taste of discour- 
agement; perhaps the best defense 
against it is the thought that discour- 
agement, if acquiesced in, is a move- 
ment of pride. The antidote is found 
in many clear passages of St. Paul. 
Charity is not synonymous with con- 
descension; it means a love of neigh- 
bor that is genuine, practical—in a 
word, real. This great virtue is a 
touchstone of a disciple of Christ. 
The author reserved the lesson of suf- 
fering until the end: “Suffering alone 
can complete the Christ-image in our 
frail substance.’’ His essay on suffer- 
ing completes the picture of the conse- 
crated servant of Christ, whose life of 
immolation merits from her Master the 
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title of “‘Rosa cordis mei’’—a title 
first conferred by Our Blessed Lord 
on St. Rosa of Lima. 


Cheerfulness Indispensable in a Religious 


We have attempted to keynote the 
several chapters that deal with refine- 
ments of character that fitly adorn the 
Christian teacher. The picture is 
sketchy, but it may rouse the reader to 
turn to the book itself. Within our 
limits we can give fairly adequate at- 
tention to only two of the major top- 
ics in this part of the work: cheerful- 
ness and microphilia (7.e., fondness of 
little things). 

Cheerfulness is a valuable trait in a 
Religious and in a teacher. One can be 
deadly serious without being sad; 
there is no positive correlation between 
life in religion and chronic melancholia. 
The fundamental sanity of Christian- 
ity applies a knife to such ugly excres- 
cences as Jansenism and Puritanism. 
In the Catholic concept of life, cheerful- 
ness is not dependent upon external 
circumstances or internal tempera- 
ment. Moodiness has no place in the 
Religious life, where all are united in 
the commmon quest of a common des- 
tiny. He who seeks perfection in this 
vale of imperfections is profoundly con- 
vinced that there is no higher folly 
than to quarrel with the inevitable, 
that preoccupation with trifles is der- 
ogatory to the dignity of a rational na- 
ture, and that a sense of humor, in- 
cluding the capacity to laugh at one- 
self, is a noble human achievement. 
Cheerfulness involves acceptance of 
the inevitable, if for no better reason 
than sheer necessity; the cheerful 
mind is schooled to ignore the childish 
trifles of human existence, and aims of 
set purpose to promote the happiness 
of other people. The net result is a 
wholesome outlook on life, a sane 


spiritual perspective, and a crowning 
sense of humor. This is sound spiri- 
tuality, and certainly it is the ideal 
formation of the instructor of the 
young. ‘As a matter of fact,’’ writes 
Father McCorry, “Our Saviour urges 
cheerfulness in imperatives, and impera- 
tives of the most concrete, practical 
kind: ‘Anoint thy head, and wash 
thy face’ ’”’ (p. 97). 

Here is an ideal well worth the at- 
tention of a master or mistress of nov- 
ices. It is no easy task to take young 
men and young women out of the con- 
temporary world and, without twisting 
and warping their personalities, to fit 
them for Religious life in that same con- 
temporary world. Yet, that is precisely 
what the Religious novitiate essays to 
do. No little success attends the ef- 
fort. The novice is taught the correct 
concept of spiritual perfection. ‘‘Es- 
sentially,’’ to quote St. Thomas, ‘‘the 


‘perfection of the Christian life consists 


in charity, first and foremost in the 
love of God, then in the love of neigh- 
bor.” A study of this law of love is a 
study of the whole law and the pro- 
phets. It assures the student of a fine 
sense of balance, of an accurate spir- 
itual perspective. First things will 
come first, and all things will be as- 
signed a correct place in the scale of 
values. A conscious seeking of per- 
fection connotes attention to trifles, but 
it does not assign them a dispropor- 
tionate place. The world archly smiles 
at the minutie of Religious life, and 
calls them trifles; the Religious con- 
cedes that they are trifles, but knows 
that these trifles make perfection. It 
is quite wrong to pretend that little 
things are not little, but big. A small 
issue is never a crisis. Though con- 
cern for little matters is a virtue in 
Religious, ‘‘it is a melancholy fact that 
... regard for minutiz can go on mas- 
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querading as a virtue long after it has 
degenerated into a real obstacle to per- 
sonal perfection and a profound nui- 
sance to everyone within reach” (p. 
105). 


A Balancing of Values 


The author of ‘‘Most Worthy of All 
Praise’ presents many more elements 
of the Religious life. We must be con- 
tent to summarize. The Religious 
life is a process’ that converts normal 
boys and girls into poised Religious 
men and women. There is in that life 
a fine balancing that reconciles the ac- 
tive with the contemplative, work with 
prayer. The candidate is taught to 
pray before he is taught, or allowed, to 
work. The world has little understand- 
ing of the supernatural element in the 
process. The supernatural is beyond 
the ken of the modern neurosis that is 
so frequently mistaken for energy. 
The secular mind smiles at the active 
contemplative nun, and calmly as- 
sumes that she knows little of the 
world. The religious axiom, ‘The 


great thoughts of every age are born 
amid the desert of solitude,’’ is looked 
upon as an apology for an impractical 
life. 

The teaching nun is eminently prac- 
tical. She is not out of contact with 
the things of the world that are worth 
while. She weighs all things in the 
scale of absolute values. Her own spir- 
itual formation prepares her for the 
spiritual work of teaching. ‘“There are 
certain types of worldly experience,”’ 
writes Dr. Johnson, ‘‘that unfit anyone 
for the work of teaching, and ought by 
their very nature to forbid a person as- 
sociating with childhood and youth. 
Any good teacher, no matter where he 
may be, is essentially an unworldly sort 
of a person.... The wisdom that is 
necessary, would one be a safe guide to 
the young, is not acquired by much 
running about and a jading of every 
appetite. Quiet, solitude, opportu- 
nity to think and to meditate, prayer, 
self-discipline—what better prepara- 
tion than this for the work of teach- 
ing?’ 











Answers to Questions 


Can Solemn Vows Be Taken 
after Two Years by Papal 
Dispensation ? 


Question: A Religious in his last 
year of study, who has temporary 
vows, would like to know whether there 
is a possibility of early profession of 
solemn vows without which he cannot 
receive Major Orders. The temporary 
vows do not expire till a year after com- 
pletion of studies. I find no explicit 
mention in Canon Law (especially in 
“De Religiosis”) concerning the peti- 
tion for an indult for perpetual or 
solemn profession before the expiration 
of the three-year period. Can such an 
indult be sought and on what grounds? 


RELIGIOSUS CURIOSUS. 


Answer: I see no reason why a 
young man who will have finished his 
four years of theology before his solemn 
vows are due cannot have obtained for 
him by his Order a dispensation to take 
solemn vows after two years in simple 
vows, especially if otherwise he would 
have to wait an entire year before re- 
ceiving priestly ordination. For, if 
there is merely a question of subdea- 
conship at the end of three years of his 
study, deaconship in the beginning of 
the fourth year and priesthood at the 
end of that fourth year, there would be 
no real wait if he took his solemn vows 
at the end of the fourth year, and then 
soon after received the three major 
orders in succession. 

My reason for thinking that he could 
be dispensed from the one year of sim- 
ple vows after he has finished his four 
years of theology and is of legal age 
(that one reason for three years of 
temporary vows and twenty-one years 
of age), is that the solemn votant 
would have reached majority before 
taking life-long obligations. And this 


in most cases will require three years of 
temporary vows. But where the sim- 
ple votant will have had twenty-four 
years of age and two years in tempo- 
rary vows, the reasons of the law- 
maker are present, and it would seem 
that a dispensation is in order. 


Dispensation from Eucharistic 
Fast for Sick in Hospitals 


Question: In reference to a question 
in the October, 1946, issue of THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW (p. 
53), what is the dispensation from the 
Eucharistic fast granted to the bishops 
of the United States a few months ago 
for the sick in hospitals? 


ITERUM ROGANS. 


Answer: The provision of Canon 
858 is that the sick who have been laid 
up for a month without certain hope of 
speedy recovery may, according to the 
advice of their confessor, receive Holy 
Communion once or twice a week, 
even though they have taken medicine 
or liquid food. 

In reply to the petition of the bishops 
of this country, requesting the faculty 
to dispense from the Eucharistic fast, 
“ad modum potus et medicine,” the 
faithful who are hospitalized during 
their illness, the Holy Father graciously 
granted for a period of three years to 
all the Ordinaries of the United States 
the faculty to grant dispensations from 
the Eucharistic fast ‘‘per modum potus 
et medicine” for the sick living in 
hospitals, only during the time of their 
illness, due precautions being taken to 
prevent any occasion of scandal or 
“admiratio”’ on the part of the faithful. 

The dispensation, of course, supposes 
the case of the sick in hospitals who are 
not able to observe the Eucharistic fast 
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because of their illness, and the conces- 
sion may be applied to them from the 
time of their entrance into the hospital. 


May Absolution Be Given in Such 
Cases? 


Question: In the case of natural or 
artificial onanism, is it sufficient that 
the penitent when asked to give up the 
practice by the confessor, answer sim- 
ply: “I'll try to give it up.” Many 
times the assertion that it will be given 
up doesn’t seem determined enough, 
and I am bothered if I give absolution. 
Yet, I hate to deny anyone the benefit 
of the Sacraments. 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 

Answer: We must distinguish in 
the case between the woman and the 
man in reference to the sin of onanism, 
that is, natural onanism as opposed to 
artificial onanism. The husband is 
always guilty of mortal sin, but the 
wife is not guilty of mortal sin unless 
she formally codperates. If she does 
her best to deter the husband and does 
not succeed, she can suffer his sin, be- 
cause her action in itself is not sinful 
and only in so far as she lends encour- 
agement to his sin. With sufficient 
reason she may be a mere material 
coéperative. Hence, if she says and is 
honest that she has tried to deter her 
husband from his sinful action and will 
try to do so in the future from time to 
time, she can be given absolution. 
But if the husband merely promises 
that he will try to avoid this sin and 
yet keeps on committing it, he has to be 
dealt with as a repeater, and not as one 
who falls repeatedly with the best of 
intentions and with honest efforts to 
stay out of sin because of the greatness 
of the occasion. Such men should be 
made to give particular indications of 
their sorrow, and of what they are go- 
ing to do in the near future; otherwise 
they should be refused . absolution. 


This may not be until the next week or 
the next month, but can be after fifteen 
or twenty minutes when the penitent 
has gone out from the confessional into 
the church to meditate on the heinous- 
ness of his spiritual suicide and to pray 
for the grace of repentance. A priest 
must never deal with formal sinners of 
a serious nature as he would with 
ordinary Catholics whom he is trying 
to induct into the devout life, but 
whose reaction is very lackadaisical. . 


What of White Man Who Won't 
Work with Negro? 


Question: May I have your opinion 
in regard to the following matter? 
Recently I heard the opinion expressed 
that a Catholic who refuses to work 
with a Negro is guilty of mortal sin. 
This point of view has given rise to a 
very lively discussion among a group of 
priests in this locality, and no conclu- 
sion was afrived at. May we have 
your answer? 


NEQUE AFFIRMANS NEQUE NEGANS. 


Answer: It would be much easier 
for this department to present an 
answer to this question if the problem 
were presented in greater detail. Under 
what circumstances does the difficulty 
arise? For what reason does the white 
man find it impossible to work with a 
Negro fellow-worker? It would also 
help to clarify the issue if the conse- 
quences of the refusal were indicated. 

First of all, apart from any question 
of race, it must be kept clearly in mind 
that no one is obliged by justice or 
charity to work with any one else. In- 
deed, it would be a far better thing if 
people who for one reason or another 
were incompatible would not attempt 
to work together, for there are some 
dispositions and temperaments which 
are morally irreconcilable, and it is 
necessary for their possessors not to be 
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associated in the same work. This 
condition may arise from the natural 
disposition or from the circumstances 
and environment of one’s early educa- 
tion, but in either instance it consti- 
tutes a moral barrier which is only 
overcome with great difficulty. 

If two people of different races can- 
not get along together, the Catholic 
and Christian spirit dictates that they 
should strive to overcome a prejudice 
or unreasonable bias, where such exists. 
But such an obstacle in the moral order 
may take time to overcome; and if one 
declines to associate with the other, no 
grave fault is committed. 

If, however, the refusal to work with 
another of a different race would result 
in grievous loss to that other person 
(for instance, if a job upon which his 
livelihood depends would be lost, or no 
other work of suitable kind could be 
obtainec in order to provide for his 
necessary support), in these extreme 
circumstances a grave obligation would 
exist of allowing that other person to 
continue this necessary work. 


Absolution for the Dead after 
Mass of the Day 


Question: After a High Mass in 
colored vestments has been sung for a 
deceased person, may the catafalque 
be placed in the church aisle before the 
altar, and absolution given as is the 
custom when a Requiem has been sung 
on the anniversary of death or on the 
third, seventh or thirtieth day? 

SACERDOS PERPLEXUS 


Answer: It is clear from the deci- 
sions of the Congregation of Rites that, 
if the Absolution is to be given after 
the Mass of the day, it must be done in 
such a way that the Absolution have 
no connection with the Mass. O’Con- 
nell suggests the manner in which this 
can be done. The priest who says the 
Mass must not change into the black 
stole and cope in the sanctuary, but 
must return to the sacristy. The 
catafalque (if possible) should not be 
erected until the Mass is over, or it 
should be erected entirely away from 
the altar (O’Connell, ‘‘The Celebration 
of Mass,” p. 665). 

JosePpx P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D 











Bonk Reviews 


Christ and His Contemporaries.—‘“‘The 
Messias” is an abridgment of the book, 
“Messiaskénig Jesus in der Auffassung 
seiner Zeitgenossen,’’ which has proved 
popular among German readers (lst ed., 
1935; 3rd ed., 1939) and has been trans- 
lated into the Dutch (1939).! The author, 
who was a chaplain in the Balkans during 
World War I, sees many analogies between 
patriotic guerrilla bands of the Balkans and 
the constant uprising of some Jewish bands 
against Roman domination. 

This book, which is rather stimulating 
in many parts, is not an ordinary Life of 
Christ, nor does it pretend to cover all 
aspects of New Testament times, but ‘‘pro- 
poses to follow only some of the more im- 
portant lines and features of the time of 
Jesus” (p.v). It is an attempt to evaluate 
two currents of thought about the Messias. 
On the one hand, the Pharisees believed 
that the Messias would come, when God 
would put an end to the period of chastise- 
ment (p. 34) and Israel would be “deserv- 
ing of the success of Jahve’s rule” (p. 29). 
On the other hand, the League of Freedom, 
which engaged in guerrilla warfare, ex- 
pected a warrior Messias, and thought that 
‘Sf they themselves would courageously 
promote the rebellion, then the Messias 
would undoubtedly show himself in their 
ranks’’ (p. 35). Liberation from the Ro- 
mans and dominion over the Gentiles were 
principles in common to both parties. The 
Pharisees preferred that these be accom- 
plished by peaceful processes, whereas the 
members of the League hoped to attain 
their objectives by rebellion, war and vic- 
tory. 

With these two current thoughts in 
mind, the author, who relies to a large ex- 
tent upon Josephus Flavius and his own 
practical experiences in the Balkans, inter- 
prets in nine chapters many incidents re- 
corded in the Gospels, and particularly the 
Passion and Death of Our Lord. 

The book in its broad outlines is interest- 
ing and enlightening, but there are many 
points in the author’s interpretation of 
texts with which this reviewer disagrees. 

(1) The undated events recorded in 


1 Josef Pickl, The Messias (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1946; pages ix + 333). 


Luke, xiii. 1, regarding the killing of some 
Galileans by Pilate and the destruction of 
the tower of Siloe, and those related in 
Josephus (‘‘Wars of the Jews,’’ II, 9, 4) 
about the insurrection of the Jews occa- 
sioned by the building of an aqueduct dur- 
ing the time of Pilate, are merged into one 
story together with the Johannine account 
of the Feast of Tabernacles (John, vii. 
1 sqq.). On this accasion Our Lord was 
supposed to have rejected the solicitation 
of the advocates of freedom to become their 
Messias-King, but the real popular hero of 
this uprising was Barabbas (pp. 64-73). 

(2) Judas betrayed Our Lord, because 
he thought “that Jesus intended to begin 
the insurrection” (p. 115), that is, to en- 
gage in a useless war against the Romans 
for the Messianic kingdom (p. 146). 

(3) Surely it is erroneous to state: ‘In 
other words, Paul says: ‘My teaching is 
not a different religion from Judaism, but 
is carried on as a Jewish sect... within the 
bounds of lawful Judaism and is, therefore, 
no new religion’’’ (p. 176). 

(4) It is also difficult to conceive the 
chief priests saying to Pilate: ‘‘We have 
only Casar as our Messias-King’’ (p. 209). 

(5) In regard to the important problem 
of the Divinity of Christ, the author alleges 
that ‘‘the knowledge of Our Lord’s divinity 
began to rise for the Apostles. ..’’ for the 
first time in His sacerdotal prayer, which is 
supposed to have been uttered in the temple 
(pp. 321, 117-120, 123-127). Hence, con- 
trary to most Catholic scholars the author 
holds the profession of faith by Peter at 
Philippi (Matt., xvi. 16) to be not in the 
divinity of Christ, but in His Messianic 
dignity (pp. 60 sq., 321 sq.). However, a 
careful study of the Synoptists shows us 
that there are many explicit as well as im- 
plicit references to the Divinity of Christ 
prior to the Last Supper (cfr. in particular 
Matt., xi. 27, regarding His equality with 
the Father; Matt., xvii. 25, in regard to 
His exemption from paying the temple tax). 
In fact, the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
points out that the opinion of those who 
call in question ‘‘the Apostles’ profession of 
faith in the Divinity of Christ (Matt., xiv. 
23)” is to be considered without foundation 
(Enchir. Bibl., 407). 

Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 
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Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Dante U. Hanranan, M.A. 
Septuagesima Sunday 


Discontent 


“Yet, with most of them God was not well pleased” (I Cor., x. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Discontent—a common fault. 

(2) Discontent explained. 

(3) Revelation of discontent in to-day’s Gospel. 

(4) The childishness and evil consequences of 
discontent. 

(5) Reliance on God an antidote to discon- 
tent. 


It is a weakness of our fallen human 
nature, my dear brethren, that our cur- 
rent discontents always loom very 
large in our thoughts. Have you ever 
stood off to one side and analyzed the 
conversations that go on about you? 
Then surely you have noted that the 
portion of these conversations which is 
given over to airing discontents is both 
large and ugly. It is ugly as shown by 
the words we use to describe .it— 
“crabbing, whining, crying.’ It is so 
large that, were man’s discontents re- 
moved as a subject of conversation, the 
flow of discourse would dry up like a 
stream in a long summer drought. Yes, 
discontents hold a large place in man’s 
affairs. If unresisted, they will distort 
all our thinking and, like conquering 
armies, completely occupy our minds. 
Discontents fill the imagination with 
hideous spectres. They make men 
tense, envious, suspicious. 

Think of all the current discontents: 
the arrogance of employers; the shift- 
lessness of workingmen; the stupidity 


of government; the selfishness of land- 
lords; the destructiveness of tenants; 
the incompetence of teachers; the 
sulkiness of pupils; the ingratitude of 
neighbors. Without a bit of effort, any 
one of us could make a long litany of 
discontents from which we would have 
the good Lord deliver us. In fact, the 
good Lord Himself might be included! 


Definition of Discontent 


There are, of course, many kinds of 
discontent, some not deserving the 
name at all. During His agony in 
Gethsemane Christ pleaded: ‘Father, 
all things are possible to Thee. Re- 
move this cup from Me’ (Mark, xiv. 
36). This was not the cry of discon- 
tent, but a normal recoil from the 
crushing price He had to pay for the 
crimes of the human race. Neither can 
the groanings of the afflicted nor the 
tears distilled in a heart bleeding with 
sorrow be identified with discontent. 
Discontent is dissatisfaction born of 
comparisons, odious comparisons. It 
is distress generated by pettiness and 
peevishness, by jealousy and selfish- 
ness. It is conceived in those dark cor- 
ners of the mind that are kept for 
brooding. Discontent is vexation born 
of placing high evaluation on our works 
and a low evaluation on the compensa- 
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tion and recognition paid in return. 
Discontent places great value on titles, 
precedence, and honors, but a low 
value on the people who actually hold 
the titles, enjoy the precedence, and 
win the honors. Discontent has a 
tongue that is quick to grumble but 
slow to praise. 

Our good Lord understood this 
miserable spiritual fault very well, and 
wanted us to understand it. He gave 
us the profoundly wise parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard—to-day’s 
Gospel—to show how obnoxious and 
mean discontent really is. The owner 
of a great vineyard went out into the 
market-place to hire extra laborers to 
help his regular workers. It was prob- 
ably vintage time, when the grapes had 
to be gathered, placed in big baskets,’ 
and hauled to the wine-press. Nearly 
all great landowners need additional 
hands to harvest their crops. Some- 
times a delay of one or two days in 
gathering the ripened fruits can mean 
vast losses to the man who has watched 
carefully over his fields from early 
spring through the long, hot, sultry 
days of summer. To guard against 
such losses, the householder of whom 
Our Lord speaks was out at dawn to 
hire all the laborers he could find. He 
offered a fair day’s pay, and as many as 
he approached gladly accepted em- 
ployment. As the day advanced, it be- 
came clear that more help was needed. 
On four successive occasions the house- 
holder went out to bring in more men. 
To every man he could find he offered 
work. The last men who went to work 
were hired just one hour before quit- 
ting time—so urgently was help 
needed. 


Discontent Dramatized in Gospel 


Among the Jews the law required 
that day laborers should be paid at the 


end of each day’s work. As the owner 
of the vineyard looked over the day’s 
accomplishments, the brimming bas- 
kets heaped high at the wine-press, he 
was in a happy and generous mood. 
Intense effort had made the day one of 
rich results. So he called in his stew- 
ard—his foreman—and told him to pay 
off the hired hands, and to pay to each 
a full day’s pay, even to those who had 
worked but one hour. When all were 
paid off, loud grumblings were heard 
from the men who had worked the full 
day. Why? It was not because they 
were cheated out of anything. It was 
not because the pay was insufficient to 
meet the wants of their children or of a 
wife who had to be kept in good humor. 
No, they grumbled because part-time 
workers had received full-time pay. 
They complained not because of any 
loss they suffered, but because others 
who had come late to the job had suf- 
fered none. There, in a word-picture, 
is the pointed dramatization of that 
spiritual state which we call discon- 
tent. 

It is sad, because in it there is much 
childishness and meanness. It is sad, 
because it is so common and afflicts so 
many of us. Often a woman grumbles, 
not because she is shivering with cold, 
but because she must wear a cloth coat 
while her sister wears a mink mantle. 
A man is discontented because a fellow- 
worker advances more rapidly than he, 
not because his job is poor or in peril. 
How many of us are discontented with 
our old radio because our neighbor 
has a television set—with our old 
“‘flivver’’ because there is a brand new 
roadster in the garage next door! How 
many a young man is sour because his 
mother needs his pay envelope, whereas 
his ‘“‘buddy”’ is free to spend all that he 
earns! Is not all this only pure child- 
ishness? 
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Gravity of This Sin 


Out of such discontent there ensues 
much damage to our whole spiritual 
life. There are, to be sure, many other 
faults that are far more gross, such as 
intemperance, impurity, obscene talk. 
But sins though these be, they might 
be called surface faults. They are sins 
of passion. They betray exterior weak- 
nesses—weaknesses of the flesh. Like 
grease spots on a shirt front, they are 
very unsightly, but they can be quickly 
removed. Discontent does much 
greater damage. It is not an exterior 
weakness but a deeply interior defect 
in the spiritual life of a man. It is like 
an acid eating away the very texture of 
the wedding garment of grace. Dis- 
content is not a sin of passion. It is 
not a fault succumbed to reluctantly, 
the will conquered by passion. No, 
discontent is a fault of the will, and for 
that reason it acquires a very perma- 
nent tenancy in the soul. Discontent 
arises from a bad will which makes 
odious comparisons—the odious com- 
parison of the laborers of the vineyard 
who looked on the generosity of their 
employer with an evil eye. Because it 
is such a deep-seated thing, the spirit of 
discontent can only be overcome by 
extraordinary graces. It is a rare thing, 
indeed, for a malcontent to be heaven- 
bent. 

There is another thought which can 
serve as a very profitable consideration 
whenever we are tempted to give in to 
the spirit of discontent. From it there 
comes complete frustration when there 
ought to be unbounded joy. An illus- 
tration of this is to be found in the 
pages of Jewish history to which St. 
Paul refers in the Epistle of this Sun- 
day’s Mass. 


Jews Punished for Discontent 


Under divine guidance the Jews fled 


Egypt. Like modern displaced per- 
sons, they yearned for a land of their 
own, for freedom from fear and bond- 
age. At last the promise of release 
came. They crossed the Red Sea. 
They journeyed across the hot desert 
wastes by day and shivered in their 
tents by night. In the course of their 
wanderings they were favored with 
signs of God’s concern for their wel- 
fare. They received the ten command- 
ments. They were fed with bread from 
heaven, and their thirst was quenched 
by water struck from the rock. They 
were promised a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and yet the Jews fell 
into discontent. As they stood at the 
borders of the Promised Land, they 
listened to the discouraging reports of 
‘their own spies whom they had sent 
ahead to survey the land, and they 
abandoned their confidence in God. 
“Would God,” they grumbled, ‘‘that 
we had died in Egypt! ... Is it not 
better to return into Egypt?” As Paul 
tells us in to-day’s Epistle: ‘‘All ate 
the same spiritual food, and all drank 
the same spiritual drink.... Yet, with 
most of them God was not well 
pleased.’’ In punishment God’s curse 
fell upon them. ‘In the wilderness 
shall your carcasses lie. All you that 
were numbered from twenty years old 
and upward, and have murmured 
against Me, shall not enter the land 
over which I lifted up My hand to 
make you dwell therein except Caleb 
... and Josue” (Numbers, xiv. 26-30). 
From God’s displeasure with the mur- 
murings of the Jews, let us learn how 
hateful in His sight are our own dis- 
contents and grumblings. 


Discontent Entails Loss of Vision 


Let us bring the lesson of this piece 
of Old Testament history a little closer 
home. By and large, these malcon- 
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tents are ‘“‘good and righteous’ people. 
They work hard. They are full of am- 
bition. They sweat and labor for many 
good causes, just as many modern “‘re- 
formers’ do. But they take all the 
good out of what they do. Their am- 
bition makes them envious; their hard 
work makes them peevish. They are 
“‘spoilers.’’ The discontented teacher 
spreads hatred for his subject in those 
he would teach, and the discontented 
mother spreads misery in the home for 
whose happiness she labors so ardu- 
ously. And then follow the whining 
complaints that their works are not 
appreciated. 

Through discontent, my dear friends, 
man loses his vision of the imperishable 
crown which alone gives true orienta- 
tion to our journey here on earth. He 
fights life as one frustrated and con- 
founded—as a man ‘“‘beating the air,”’ 
to use St. Paul’s telling phrase. He 
fumes and fusses and runs the great risk 
of getting nothing for his labors, of 
being shut out of the ‘‘promised land.” 
To paraphrase the words of the Introit 
of the Mass, the groans of death sur- 


round him, and the sorrows of a hell on 
earth encompass him, but he gets no 
help, for he does not rely upon the 
Lord as his strength, his refuge and de- 
liverer. 

Life is often harsh, and sometimes 
cruel. But we cannot change life nor 
the laws of life. Yet, that is no reason 
why we should become malcontents. 
God is good, and with His help we can 
master life. That help, which is never 
denied us, enables us to live courage- 
ously and cheerfully, even though 
numberless problems beset us. That is 
the encouraging thought given us in the 
Gradual of the Mass: ‘“‘O Lord, Thou 
art a helper in due time in tribulation: 
let them trust in Thee who know Thee: 
for Thou dost not forsake them that 
seek Thee. For the poor man shall not 
be forgotten to the end.”’ 

If we live with full confidence in God, 
we will never remain long in the dol- 
drums of languishing discontent. If 
we are united to God in spirit, we can- 
not remain depressed. As the Curé of 
Ars has said: ‘In a heart united to 
God, it is always springtime ” 


Sexagesima Sunday 


Must We Have Sermons? 


‘Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of God’’ (Luke, viii. 11). 


* SYNOPSIS: 
(1) A plea for a moratorium on preaching. 
(2) The sermon is essential to the Christian 
religion. 
(3) We learn this 
(a) from the example of St. Paul, 
(b) from the teaching of Christ, 
(c) from the practice of the Church, 
(4) For the faithful there is no substitute for 
the sermon. 
(5) Attitudes, bad and good, towards the 
message from the pulpit. 


About ten years ago the minister of 


a famous old Protestant church in New 
York City advocated a moratorium on 
preaching. The reporters of the city 
newspapers, cawing like crows around 
carrion, pounced with glee on the pro- 
nouncement. They soon were able to 
fill many columns with the ensuing 
comments from churchgoers and pa- 
gans, from Protestant divines and staid 
old vestrymen, on the wisdom of clos- 
ing down the Protestant pulpits. 

To a Catholic all that commotion 
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was just another manifestation of the 
emptiness of man-made religions. The 
whole controversy was farcical. It was 
as if a lawyer were to beg for the clos- 
ing of the courts, a surgeon to request 
a holiday on operations, an editor to 
ask for the suspension of the publica- 
tion of the news. 
_ Yet, this sensational suggestion from 
a pulpit that the pulpit be closed down 
clearly indicates the indifferent atten- 
tion which the mass of our non-Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens pay to the word of 
God. Since we Catholics are only a 
small minority in this mass, we are 
exposed to the virus of their indif- 
ferentism. 

That many modern Catholics are de- 
lighted whenever the sermon is omitted 
is very, very true. They go to Mass, 
but they like it “snappy.” They 
never attend a sermon except under 
constraint. Yet, we must have ser- 
mons! 

The sermon is not like a lace border 
trimming the fabric of religion. It is 
not a mere accessory to religion. It is 
an essential part of it. For the priest, 
preaching is as much a part of his 
duties as the administration of the 
Sacraments. For the faithful, hearing 
sermons is a duty as definite as the duty 
of prayer. A man who never says his 
prayers is in danger of eternal dam- 
nation. And so is the man who never 
bothers to hear a sermon. The pastor 
—the shepherd of souls—must give 
sermons or be classified as a hireling. 
The faithful must hear sermons if they 
are to remain faithful, if they are to re- 
main within the fold. 


St. Paul on Preaching 


The text of to-day’s Mass casts some 
light on these duties. The Epistle 
tells us how St. Paul merited the 
title of “‘Apostle of the Gentiles.” In 


vivid, thrilling language it recounts the 
anguish Paul experienced and the 
sufferings he bore because of his efforts 
to preach the doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
He was all things to all men, a Hebrew 
to the Hebrews, an Israelite to the Is- 
raelites. No danger overawed this 
preacher of the Gospel. Listen to his 
own summary of his apostolic adven- 
tures: ‘‘From the Jews five times I 
received forty lashes less one. Thrice 
I was scourged, once I was stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I was adrift on the sea; in 
journeyings often, in perils from floods, 
in perils from robbers. . . , in labor and 
hardships, in many sleepless nights, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness.”’ 

Surely, Paul would not undergo such 
sufferings to preach the Gospel if 
preaching was a mere accessory to re- 
ligion, or if men had but little need of 
hearing the word of God. Actually 
Paul tells us that his very first duty as 
an apostle was to preach. “Christ did 
not send me,” he wrote, ‘‘to baptize 
but to preach”’ (I Cor., i. 17). 

Paul begged for prayers that he 
might fulfill this primary duty effi- 
ciently and honorably. ‘Pray for us,”’ 
he wrote to the Colossians, ‘‘that God 
may give us an opportunity for the 
word, to announce the mystery of 
Christ . . . that I may openly an- 
nounce it as I ought to speak’’ (Col., 
iv. 3). And on this duty to preach the 
word of God Paul laid the greatest 
stress in his instructions to his co- 
workers in the priesthood. To Timo- 
thy he gave the admonition: ‘I charge 
thee in the sight of God and Jesus 
Christ, who will judge the living and 
the dead, . . . preach the word, be ur- 
gent in season, out of season; reprove, 
entreat, rebuke with all patience and 
teaching” (II Tim., iv. 1-2). 
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Our Lord on Preaching 


It was from the teaching of our Di- 
vine Saviour Himself that Paul came 
by this conviction that preaching the 
word of God was of such prime impor- 
tance. Christ preached, and to put 
divine authority behind His preaching 
Our Lord performed miracles. Calling 
Peter away from a crowd of curiosity- 
seekers who hoped to see more miracles, 
Our Lord said: ‘“‘Let us go into the 
neighboring villages and towns that 
there also I may preach. For this is 
why I have come’’ (Mark, i. 38). 

Paul did not have to be a very keen 
student of the teaching of Christ to 
come by the conviction that preaching 
was an essential service for human 
souls. We have the testimony of the 
Master that their salvation depends on 
it. The word of God heard and 
heeded will save us; the word of God 
spurned will condemn us. Heeded, it 
will save us. Listen! “If any one love 
Me, he will keep My word, and My 
Father will love him, and We will come 
to him and make Our abode with him. 
He who does not love Me, does not 
keep My word. And the word that you 
have heard is not Mine, but the 
Father’s who sent Me” (John, xiv. 
23-24). Spurned, it will comdemn us. 
Listen! ‘‘He who rejects Me, and does 
not accept My word, has one. to con- 
demn him. The word that I have 
spoken will condemn him on the last 
day” (John, xii. 48). When Our 
Saviour’s work was done, He gave the 
Apostles a final directive. What was it? 
Preach! ‘‘Go into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He who believes and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he who does not believe 
shall be condemned”’ (Mark, xvi. 16). 


Special Need of Sermons To-Day 


The social, moral and religious con- 
fusion of our times proves beyond 


question that there are no problems on 
which men—especially educated men 
—need more enlightenment than the 
problem of basic rules of human be- 
havior and of basic duties to God. The 
word of God provides that enlighten- 
ment. It is necessary, as moisture and 
good seed are necessary if the farmer’s 
good earth is to bear the golden harvest. 
In’ the Book of Isaias, God says: ‘‘As 
the rain and snow come down from 
heaven . . . and soak the earth, and 
water it, and make it to spring, so shall 
My word be, when it shall go forth 
from My mouth” (Is., lv. 10). The 
beautiful parable read in to-day’s 
Gospel says: ‘‘The sower went out to 
sow his seed.” Then Our Lord ex- 
plains: ““The seed is the word of God. 

. But that (seed) upon good ground, 
these are they who with a right and 
good heart, having heard the word, 
hold it fast, and bear fruit in patience.” 

Christ gave the mandate to preach. 
To fulfill that mandate Paul suffered 
every hardship. To fulfill that man- 
date the Church commands her priests 
to preach every Sunday and on many 
other occasions throughout the year. 


Duty of Faithful to Hear Sermons 


Corresponding to the priest’s duty 
to preach sermons, is the duty of the 
faithful to hear sermons. How do you 
listen to the sermon? Do you submit 
to it as to some quite unimportant 
addition to your Christian duties? If 
that is your attitude, then you must 
recall that as Christians we must be 
men of deep faith. Where but in a 
sermon do you ever hear a word that 
stirs you to live according to your 
faith? You are adults. You are not 
under the direction of parents or 
teachers. Your hours at work, your 
hours of recreation, are hours wherein 
matters of faith are never mentioned. 
In fact, we might say that these mat- 
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ters are under interdict. As Chris- 
tians, you should preserve a deep rev- 
erence for Jesus Christ. Where but in 
a sermon is Jesus Christ mentioned 
with reverence? Where but in a ser- 
mon do we hear the word that calls 
our deeds before the court of con- 
science? Where but in a sermon do we 
hear the word that asks us to reckon 
with the quick flight of time and with 
the swift approach of the day of judg- 
ment? 

Theoretically, other means of pre- 
serving our attachment to Jesus Christ 
and His Church might serve as sub- 
stitutes for the sermon. What we hear 
in a sermon, we could read in a book. 
But who reads such books? About one 
in a hundred. What we hear in a ser- 
mon we might hear from a spiritual 
director. But who has a spiritual 
director regularly consulted? Only a 
handful of the faithful. 

Because people need the sermon, 
the Church has always encouraged her 
bishops and her priests to deliver ser- 
mons when people assemble on Sun- 
days and great feasts to attend Mass. 
Preaching the word of God holds an 
honored place in the Liturgy of the 
Church, not as a part of it, but as a 
supplement to it. The sermon teaches 
the lessons which make attendance at 
Mass an intelligent act of faith, a rever- 
ent act of faith, an act of faith which 
carries a nobly transforming influence 
into daily life. During the Mass a 
momentous change takes place upon 
the altar. Bread and wine are changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
During the sermon a momentous 
change should take place in our hearts. 
The word of God, planted like seed in a 
good field, should bring forth fruit— 
the fruit of holy thoughts and of holy 
resolutions to live a life worthy of the 
sacrifice offered at the altar. 


But you say: “The sermons are so 
uninteresting. In every sermon we 
hear the same things.’’ Yes, but every 
day we are served bread that always 
tastes the same; yet, we eatit. On the 
radio we hear the same tunes endlessly 
repeated; yet, we listen. Can we bear 
with so much sameness in things pass- 
ing, and be repelled by the sameness of 
the teachings of God, who is ever the 
same? 


Sermon a Message From God 


Unwillingness to listen to the mes- 
sage of the pulpit reveals a sad decline 
in our spiritual health. “Our annoy- 
ance,’’ to quote St. John Chrysostom, 
“arises simply from not doing what is 
prescribed. Hence, the speaker is 
troublesome. If a man practises alms- 
giving and hears another speak of alms- 
giving, he is not wearied but pleased, for 
he hears his own good actions recom- 
mended.... If, therefore, you would 
practise as we preach, exhibit in your 
actions the subject of our discourses.” 

My dear brethren, it is clear that the 
silver-tongued preacher, whose words 
have the charm of music, whose 
thoughts are like nuggets of precious 
gold, makes the message of God ever 
so much more attractive to human ears. 
Yet, because it is a mesage of God, even 
from halting lips it has the power to 
enlighten, to direct, and to inspire. 
But we must listen. We must listen 
with the docility of people who are 
willing to learn; we must listen with 
the attention of people seeking in- 
formation; we must listen with the 
reverence of people aware that every 
word of God is of infinite value to our 
immortal souls. If wé are to please 
God and save our souls, we must ac- 
knowledge that our first duty is to hear 
the word of God and keep it. There- 
fore, we must have sermons! 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 
Charity—God’s and Ours 


“And at once he received his sight and followed Him, glorifying God. And all the 
people upon seeing it gave praise to God’”’ (Luke, xviii. 43). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A young man with a cross teaches a lesson 
in charity. 

(2) During Lent we learn from the Cross the 
charity of God. 

(3) From the Father we learn the primacy of 
charity. 

(4) From the Son that suffering comes with 
charity. 

(5) From the Holy Ghost that charity never 
fails. 

(6) Lord, that I may see the lesson of charityl 


A modern French writer tells us this 
story. ‘One day the employees of a 
factory put a crucifix on a table for a 
joke, to see what the new hand would 
say when he saw it; for they knew he 
was a good Catholic. The newcomer, 
seeing the crucifix, and, having kissed 
it, took hammer and nail and hung it 
on the wall over the table.” 

In that incident there is a priceless 
lesson in charity—in love. That young 
man, whoever he was, understood 
God’s love. He taught us how to 
practise love towards our neighbor. 
In the tender kissing of the Cross, he 
showed that he was grateful for the 
love which brought Christ to His 
death. By hanging the Cross upon the 
wall, he rebuked his fellow-workmen 
with a charity so delicate as to disarm 
mockery. 

We stand at the threshold of Lent. 
It begins next Wednesday. For Chris- 
tians Lent is the traditional season of 
penance. At Christ’s invitation we go, 
in spirit, with the Apostles to Jerusa- 
lem, where the Son of Man ‘will be 
mocked and scourged and spit upon; 
and after they have scourged Him, 
they will put Him to death. . .”” (Gos- 


pel). Lent is the season for studying 
the Cross of Christ and finding in it the 
proof of God’s boundless love for us. 


Viewing Life From Calvary 


“We are going up to Jerusalem.”’ 
Lent is the season for ascending Cal- 
vary. From that eminence a Christian 


* can see into every nook of his mind 


antl into every corner of his heart. He 
can discover himself to himself. He 
can see how petty he is, but how mag- 
nanimous he ought to be. He can dis- 
cover not only that he is a sinner but— 
what is much harder to discover—what 
a woefully deficient Christian he may 
be even though he does not sin seri- 
ously. Trudging through the routine 
of daily living, many a Christian does 
not realize how perfectly he blends 
into our cold, modern, ruthless, pagan 
environment. Among the pagans he 
finds a snug little niche for himself and 
remains quite inconspicuous. His god- 
less neighbors are not in the least 
aware of any arresting Christ-like quali- 
ties in him. Yet, in our materialistic 
surroundings a Christian ought to be 
as sensational as a living voice amid 
the dead bones in a tomb, as conspicu- 
ous as a living man moving through 
rows of marble busts and bronze stat- 
ues in a museum. He ought to be as 
remarkable for his charity as_ the 
young laborer who kissed the Cross and 
hung it on the wall. 

This Lent, as every Lent, ‘‘we are 
going up to Jerusalem.’ As we go, 
let each of us, with the ringing voice of 
the blind beggar, pray: ‘Lord, that I 
may see!’’ Let us meditate, that we 
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may see God’s charity for us and 
understand how to return love for love 
by practising love for our neighbor. 
To see the whole lesson of God’s love, 
we must ponder the Cross of Calvary. 


The Lesson of the Cross 


At one time or other you may have 
witnessed the loathsome sight of a 
parent in a vicious passion savagely 
beating his child. If you have, the 
event is etched forever on your mem- 
ory. But did you ever see what is 
more repulsive still—a good man 
beaten by arampaging mob? Cursing, 
hooting, crowding in upon him, they 
bedevil their victim with blows from 
every side. He raises a hand to defend 
himself, and he is bludgeoned from be- 
hind. He turns to face his assailant, 
and he is beaten to the earth. Most of 
you have been spared such a sight. 
Let your imagination supply—and 
make the victim Jesus Christ! ‘Lord, 
that I may see!’ 

The Son of Man is mocked and 
scourged and spit upon—yet, He is 
silent, By a word He could stay the 
hand of His persecutors—yet, He 
chooses to remain defenseless. In the 
twinkle of an eye He could cast His 
tormentors into hell—yet, He prefers 
to endure every humiliation and suf- 
fering unto death, so that, in another 
day and in a calmer hour, all men 
may see in a crucifix how vile are ha- 
tred and sin, how deep and how wide is 
the charity of God. 

Look at a crucifix! In it we come 
to know and to believe the love that 
God has for us. God spoke of His 
charity in the Old Testament in many 
places and with many comparisons. It 
is greater than the love of a mother for 
her child! ‘‘Can a woman forget her 
infant, so as not to have pity on the 
son of her womb? And if she should 





forget, yet I will not forget thee’’ (Is., 
xlix. 15). To God we are children, and, 
lest we suffer mishap, He guides us by 
the hand. ‘For I am the Lord thy 
God, who take thee by the hand, and 
say to thee: ‘Fear not, I have helped 
thee’”’ (Is., xli. 13). Through Israel, 
God has said to all of us: ‘‘I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love; therefore 
have I drawn thee, taking pity on thee”’ 
(Jer., xxxi. 3). In the crucifix we see 
all these testimonies of God’s love for 
His children sealed and confirmed. It 
is the epitome of His struggle to hold 
them in His love. 


Cross as Proof of God’s Love 


Specifically, we see in the Cross the 
love of God the Father. He created 
the universe, adorned it, and put it at 
the service of man. The sun and the 
moon, the stars moving in their orbits 
and the earth spinning on its axis, the 
changing seasons of the year, the glory 
of the days and the length of the nights, 
all are divine tokens of God’s concern 
for man. Every movement of the 
universe, the slant of the earth, the 
flow of the tides, the distances between 
the planets, all are under a law set by a 
Divine Intelligence; and were they 
not, no mortal creature could live upon 
the face of the earth. ‘‘For since the 
creation of the world God’s invisible 
attributes are clearly seen . . . His 
everlasting power . . . and divinity”’ 
(Romans, i. 20). By a mere act of His 
will God the Father gave to man both 
the wondrous beauty of boundless 
plains and of mountains piercing the 
skies, the loveliness of a lone violet by 
a river bank, and the mystic majesty 
of lofty forests. These and a thousand 
other gifts the Heavenly Father gave, 
that from them man might know the 
Creator’s wisdom, goodness, and love. 
But then it happened! Man sinfully 
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preferred creation to the Creator, the. 


gift to the Giver. Giving ear to the 
serpent, he fell in love with the fleeting 
beauty of creation and jilted God, who 
is Beauty Eternal. The plans God 
had when He placed man at the head of 
creation were in peril of frustration, 
and His children were caught up in a 
misery that could have been eternal. 
Then came the Divine Son, Jesus 
Christ, to recover the love that man 
had surrendered and to restore the hap- 
piness that had been lost. 


Cross the Culmination of 
Christ’s Mission 


It was on the Cross that Christ 
achieved thepurposeof Hismission. He 
laid down His life to show how bound- 
less is the Creator’s love, how inevit- 
able the suffering when man prefers 
creatures to God. When I look on a 
crucifix now, I see that it matters little 
how much of the world’s gold I carry 
in my pocket. It matters little how 
many secrets man learns by delving 
into the mysteries of God’s creation. 
It matters little if man can fill a valley, 
or bring a mountain low, or transmit 
sound on soundless air waves. All that 
matters is that I see in this great uni- 
verse God’s great love, and, moved by 
it, that I love Him and love my neigh- 
bor. Lord, now I see that, “‘if I have 
prophecy and know all mysteries and 
all knowledge, and if I have all faith 
so as to remove mountains, yet do not 
have charity, I am nothing” (Epistle). 

In the Cross we see not only the love 
of God the Father but the love of God 
the Son, Jesus Christ. Suffering is a 
great mystery. It is so widespread. 
The good and the righteous are so often 
struck down while the vicious prosper. 
Yet, as we puzzle over this problem, we 
also note that good people always em- 
brace suffering. A good son rushes to a 


mother’s bedside to share her anguish. 
When a prodigal disgraces his good 
name, the parents could hide away, but 
they prefer to share the burden of his 
disgrace. A good Samaritan, because 
he is good, must share the sufferings 
of the victim by the roadside. The 
infinitely good Christ underwent suf- 
fering of infinitely great value for those 
He came to save. 

We look upon the Cross silhouetted 
against the sun setting into the sea. 
The nailed hands, the head crowned 
with thorns, tell us the charity of 
Jesus: “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only-begotten Son that 
those who believe in Him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting” 
(John, iii. 16). During His life Christ 
went about doing good, lightening the 
burden of suffering. With a kindness 
and wisdom that have left an indelible 
mark on human history, Christ taught 
all men and helped all men because He 
loved all. And for all He suffered and 
died. “This is My commandment, 
that you love one another as I have 
loved you. Greater love than this no 
man has, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends’ (John, xv. 12-13). 
Everything Christ ever did was done 
for love—for the love of blind, con- 
fused, headstrong, suffering man. 


The Lesson of Charity 


If you want to practise charity and 
still you complain of your sufferings, 
then look on the Cross of Christ and 
learn that charity can be genuine only 
where sufferings are bravely -borne. 
“Charity is patient, is kind; charity 
does not envy .. . is not self-seeking . .. 
bears with all things . . . endures all 
things’’ (Epistle). 

In the Cross we also find testimony 
to the charity of the Holy Ghost. The 
Cross of Christ was an altar of sacri- 
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fice. What transpired there, transpires 
in the mystical shedding of the Blood 
of Christ every morning on the globe- 
encircling altars of the Catholic Church. 
The Masses on those altars are offered 
by priests who, by the imposition of 
hands, have received the Holy Ghost. 
In order that we may share in the 
fruits of that sacrifice in fullest meas- 
ure, priests have received through the 
Holy Ghost the power of forgiving 
sins. ‘‘Receive the Holy Spirit; whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained” (John, xx. 23). 
The Mass, the Sacrament of Penance, 
and all the other gifts of Christ to His 
Church are preserved and safeguarded 
by the Holy Ghost. “But the Advo- 
cate, the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in My name, He will 
teach you all things, and.bring all 
things to your mind whatsoever I 
have said to you” (John, xiv. 26). 
Not only that, but through the Holy 
Ghost a tidal wave of love floods the 
Christian’s heart. ‘‘The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit who has been given to 
us’ (Romans, v. 15). And that love of 
God flows on and on, because the Mass, 
the prolongation of the Cross, goes on 
and will go on till time is no more, and 
God divides the just from the unjust, 
the loving from the loveless, in a final 
and irrevocable judgment. 


Our Charity Must Be Stable 


This continuous and guaranteed love 
of the Holy Ghost, which we see when 


we view the Cross on Calvary, explains 
to us the stability our charity for God 
and our neighbor must possess. In the 
words of Paul, “Charity never fails; 

. whereas tongues will cease, and 
knowledge will be destroyed.” The 
charity of Christ carried Him to His 
death and beyond—to His resurrection 
and ascension. The charity of the 
Holy Ghost will carry the Church on to 
the end of time. And our charity must 
supply the strength of every other 
virtue to which we may lay claim.- As 
St. Thomas has observed: ‘‘Charity is 
among the virtues as the sun among the 
stars; it gives all their brightness and 
their beauty. Faith, hope, fear, sorrow 
ordinarily precede charity into the soul, 
but once love arrives they must obey 
and minister to it.’’ Charity makes 
difficult virtues easy; it safeguards 
prudence against cowardice, fortitude 
against tyranny, temperance against 
puritanical insensibility, and justice 
against hair-splitting. 

“‘Lord, that I may see,’ cried the 
blind beggar at the side of the road. 
That we may see the sublime value of 
charity ought to be our prayer and de- 
sire during Lent: first, that we may 
see God’s love for us and that we may 
love Him in return; then that we may 
love our neighbor and see the good in 
him—though he be not a saint but a 
sinner, though he be not a Christian 
but a Jew, or one of any other race or 
belief. If we acquire and practise 
such a charity, ‘‘all the people upon 
seeing it will give praise to God”’ (Luke 
XvViii. 43). 
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First Sunday of Lent 


Our Defense against Temptation 


‘Jesus was led into the desert by the Spirit to be tempted by the devil’ (Matt., iv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Conflict between modern and Christian 
way of life creates temptation. 

(2) Temptation creates loneliness. 
fense is prayer. 

(3) Temptation presents evil under guise of 
good. Our defense is mortification. 

(4) Temptation stirs ambition for worldly 
goods. Our defense is almsgiving. 

(5) The weapons of defense must be used 
promptly, energetically, humbly. 


Our de- 


In America, and among English- 
speaking people generally, there exists 
a quite universal contempt for the 
venomous anti-clericalism and the bit- 
ter religious controversies so common 
in many places on the Continent of 
Europe. Here in America we boast of 
our tolerance. Among us, conversa- 
tions on religion between individuals of 
divergent religious convictions are, as a 
rule, avoided. This widespread atti-, 
tude of ‘‘tolerance”’ might easily incline 
many unwary Catholics to believe that 
there is no serious opposition to our 
faith, and no propaganda against it. 
Such a belief, were it not counteracted, 
might cause many to lose the faith 
unwittingly. 

One of the very cunning, current 
attacks on our faith parades under the 
guise of an objective, scientific analysis 
of Christian beliefs and practices in 
light of the demands which modern 
society makes upon its members. This 
analysis suggests that modern life is 
so complex, its conflicts so keen, and 
the task of making a livelihood so ab- 
sorbing, that the average man cannot 
be expected to live by the outmoded 
dogmas and morals of Christianity. 
In the harsh, hard-hitting competition 
of our times, no man can keep the 


Christian code of behavior, it is claimed 
without exposing himself to the danger 
of becoming an inhibited, frustrated 
misfit in society. The temptations in- 
viting violation of the Christian code 
are so intense that one either gives in 
to temptation and keeps sane, or ob- 
serves the code and grows queer. 


Refuting the Psychiatrists 


Actually this modern analytical criti- 
cism of the Christian way of life is 
not modern at all. Three hundred 
years ago, St. Francis de Sales, in a 
book called ‘Introduction to the De- 
vout Life,’’ advises one who changes 
from a worldly to a more Christian way 
of behavior to expect. the very criti- 
cisms and warnings which we now hear 
from the moderns. ‘‘Your friends,” 
he says, ‘‘will hasten to pour out upon 
you a flood of remonstrances. .. . 
You will fall, they will tell you, into a 
state of ‘melancholy, you will lose 
credit with the world, you will make 
yourself unbearable, you will grow old 
before your time.’’ From these words, 
one might imagine that the seven- 
teenth-century Francis was refuting 
twentieth-century Freudian psychia- 
trists. The only thing revealed by this 
modern analysis of the conflicts ex- 
perienced by a Christian in the modern 
world is a lack of sympathy among 
critics with the Christian way of life. 
That is not surprising. Christ foretold 
it: “If you were of the world, the 
world would love what is itsown. But 
because you are not of the world, . . . 
therefore the world hates you” (John, 
xv. 9). 
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It is not one of the claims of Christi- 
anity that it makes its adherents feel 
perfectly at home in the world. The 
Christian way of life is a royal road— 
the royal road of the cross. Christian- 
ity pays homage to a King, but a King 
crowned with thorns. 
He has called all who are ready to fight 
a bold fight for a sublime ideal—the 
establishment of the kingdom of God 
on earth. Those who accept the chal- 
lenge must prepare against temptation. 
In the story of Christ’s temptation by 
Satan as narrated in to-day’s Gospel, 
we learn the basic strategy behind 
temptation and how the battle against 
it must be fought. 


Satan’s First Tactic 


When Satan came to tempt Him, 
Christ was at the end of a forty-day 
vigil of fasting in the desert. He was 
weary and He was alone. To exploit 
loneliness is a basic principle of Satan’s 
strategy. This is the loneliness of liv- 
ing in the world and yet being apart 
from it. Many Christians feel this 
loneliness very keenly. Frequently, it 
brings to many of our sturdy young 
Catholics, stepping into adult life, 
their first grave temptation, their 
first serious conflict with the modern 
world. 

When favored with a good Catholic 
education, the faith exercises a great 
appeal to the generosity and idealism 
of young people. They note a thou- 
sand blessings which they as Catholics 
enjoy, but which others miss. Their 
parents bound to one another by a 
sacramental bond made home a place 
of security. In that home a crucifix 
had an honored place. It served as a 
pointed reminder that, as Christ died 
for the common welfare of all men, so 
common sacrifice must be made for the 
family hearth. In that home, a lapse 


To His service: 


from Christian ways resulted in con- 
trition—not talk about psychic con- 
flicts or demands for repeal of the law 
of God. | 

But the day comes when young 
people must leave this favorable spirit- 
ual environment. A young lad, by 
way of example, is drafted into the 
armed forces. There, boasting of 
moral delinquencies is a common sub- 
ject of conversation. Filthy talk 
abounds. Honesty and truthfulness 
are penalized in a thousand ways. In 
the hostile setting of the barracks, the 
young Christian often feels terribly 
alone. If he could only find a man who 
holds the same ideals! He meets no 
one who shares his devotion to Christ. 
He begins to wonder if holding fast to 
his faith and his religious inheritance 
will not make him an oddity in the 
world. 

When Christ went into the desert to 
prepare for His conflict with Satan for 
the possession of the souls of men, He 
spent the days in prayer. When we 
are battling in loneliness for the pos- 
session of grace in our souls, we must 
pray and by prayer gain the spiritual 
power to stand steadfast and faithful. 
“He that dwelleth in the aid of the 
Most High shall abide under the pro- 
tection of God in heaven.’ The Tract 
of this day’s Mass assures us that God 
will respond to him who raises his 
voice in prayer. “He will cry to Me,” 
says the Lord, ‘‘and I will hear him, 
and will glorify him: I will fill him 
with length of days, and I will show him 
My salvation.” 

Since Lent is the season of the year 
for building up spiritual defenses for 
the protection of our souls, cultivation 
of the practice of prayer is a primary 
Lenten duty. In Lent, let us pray 
more. Let us pray better. Let us 
pray for strength to stand against the 
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temptations which come when, as 
Christians, we feel so dreadfully alone 
in the world. 


Satan’s Second Tactic 


The second basic principle in the 
strategy of Satan, as he lays siege to 
our soul, is to present evil under the 
guise of something good. Satan, anx- 
ious to discover whether Christ had 
the miraculous powers of the promised 
Messiah, tempted Him to turn stones 
into bread. ‘After fasting forty days 
and forty nights, Jesus was hungry.” 
At that moment nothing could have 
been more attractive to Christ’s physi- 
cal nature than bread. The temp- 
tation to turn the stones into bread 
was well timed. It was most appro- 
priate in the circumstances. 

Temptation always comes to us 
under the cloak of something suitable 
to our needs, in the guise of something 
good and legitimate—like bread. A 
man is lonely, sad, desolate. Then 
comes the offer of recreation, distrac- 
tion, companionship. Under the mask 
of recreation may hide the dirty play; 
under distraction the drunken revelry; 
under companionship the woman sepa- 
rated from her husband. 

It is never as a gangster smashing 
down the main portal that temptation 
seeks entrance into the soil, but as the 
polished salesman of most attractive 
merchandise. Temptation is always 
suited to our nature and our disposi- 
tion. It is one thing for the young, 
another for the old; it assumes one 
aspect for the ignorant, another for the 
learned. When the request to turn 
stones into bread could not tempt the 
hungry Christ to reveal His Messianic 
mission, Satan then sought to tempt 
Christ by using the Scriptures. Ap- 
pealing to the Holy Word of God, 
Satan urged Jesus to cast Himself down 


from the pinnacle of the temple to the 
pavement below, and thus show His 
reverence for the prophecy: ‘“‘He has 
given His angels charge concerning 
thee, and upon their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone’’ (Gospel). 

Because temptation comes under the 
appearance of good things like bread 
and wine and companionship, we have, 
in addition to prayer, a second Lenten 
duty—mortification. Prayer protects 
us against loneliness; mortification 
gives us that spiritual vision which en- 
ables us to take or leave the things 
which appeal to the senses, to our ap- 
petites. Mortification does for our 
souls what physical training does for 
the athlete. Mortification is necessary 
because ours is a fallen nature, prone to 
excess; because Christ taught us, both 
by word and example, that it is a neces- 
sity if we are to follow Him. 


Satan’s Final Tactic 


The third weapon in Satan’s strategy 
of temptation is an appeal to our ambi- 
tion. At every turn, we are tempted 
to believe that life is passing us by. 
The commandments are so arbitrary! 
The label ‘‘Catholic”’ is such a handi- 
cap! We could progress so much more 
rapidly in the task of building a fortune, 
carving out a career, finding a place in 
“‘high”’ society if we were not burdened 
with the ancient faith of our forefathers. 
This temptation Christ too experienced. 
From the peak of a very high moun- 
tain, Satan showed Him all the, king- 
doms of the world and the glory of 
them. Then he made his offer: ‘All 
these things will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.”’ 

Corresponding to the temptation 
which insinuates that wealth, power, 
comfort, and honors would be ours if 
we abandoned Christ, is a third Lenten 
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duty. It is the duty of almsgiving. 
This duty, if fulfilled, protects us 
against the danger of measuring success 
in terms of fortunes, of evaluating men 
by their raiment. By giving away 
some of our money, we show that we 
realize that there are some things more 
precious than the things money can 
buy. We affirm that all the kingdoms 
of the world will not induce us to kneel 
and worship at the shrine of Mammon. 


Planning Our Defense 


We have seen the ways temptation 
sneaks into the soul to destroy it, and 
we have noted our main weapons of de- 
fense. The question which remains is 
the manner of our defense. 

First of all, our defense should be 
prompt. A delayed defense is no de- 
fense at all. The finest anti-aircraft 
weapons are useless if the soldiers do 
not leap to their guns when the warn- 
ing sirens blow. “Flee from sins, as 
from the face of a serpent,” warns 
Holy Writ. A resolution to avoid sin 
is meaningless unless we are quick to 
resist temptation. ‘The strongest 
oaths are straw to fire in the blood.” 

Secondly, our defense must be 
energetic. There is great testimony to 
the wisdom as well as to the sanctity 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in the way he 





resisted temptation. With a piece of 
burning wood seized from the fireplace, 
he drove from his room a woman sent 
by his own brothers to tempt him. Our 
Lord Himself recommended energetic 
action against the occasion of sin. 
“Tf thy right eye is an occasion of sin 
to thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee... .’’ (Matt., v. 29). 

Finally, our defense must take noth- 
ing for granted. It must be humble. 
We can never presume that we can take 
temptation in stride. ‘He who think- 
eth himself to stand, let him take heed 
lest he fall.”” We have innumerable 
examples in history of men who fell 
ingloriously from the grace of God. 
David who so nobly resisted the temp- 
tation to kill King Saul and to set 
himself up as the King of Israel fell an 
easy prey to other temptations. In the 
words of Shakespeare: ‘‘Sometimes we 
are devils to ourselves, when we will 
tempt the frailty of our powers, pre- 
suming on their changing potency.”’ 

The challenge of the season of Lent, 
then, is a challenge to take up the good 
fight for our soul’s salvation, and to 
resolve the conflict between the ways of 
God and the ways of the world by strik- 
ing out boldly in defense of our God 
and of our faith and of our code of 
Christian behavior. 








